











i aot.” 
‘Neither would I,’ responded Jones, “for I had to 


Uk, den de vaster I stand still, for de darkness yas so 





Hester's Picnic. 





1¢ few weeks ago I strolled into the counting-room 
riend. He being absent, I commenced a chat with 
otk, when a good-looking “‘ cullereal pusson ” enter- 
ffed his castor, and said: ‘‘ Mas’ Bob, can you len’ 
juarter till dis afternoon, and I will pay him sar- 
Mas’ Bob applied his dexter to his vest-pocket, 
t made “nosign.” I tu . Well, Buck, you 
tolerably honest; but, as I don’t know you, if you 
rive me security, I'll lend you the quarter.” His 
htened as he asked: ‘‘ Mas’ Bob, will you go my 
ty?”—* Yes,” replied Bob. I forked over. Some 
afterwards, wending the same way, as I was about | 
ter the office, the identical Buck stood before me. 
», where’s my quarter? You didn’t pay pe my 
ised?” —*' No, sah, but I gift you s‘curity.”’—** Well, 
it you to pay me—I lent you the quarter "—‘‘ Dat's 
_sah; but it am the custom down here to "zaust de 
rity fast.” I left. 
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\eridan once went toa hair-dresser’s, to order a wig. 
being measured, the barber, who was a liberal soul, 
ed the orator to take some refreshments in an inner 
\. Here he showed him so much genuine hospitality 
Bheridan’s heart was touched. When they rose 
, the table, and were about separating, the latter, 
ing the barber fuli in the face, said: “ On reflection, 
Ytiotend that you shall make my wig.” Astonish- 
nd with a blank visage, the other exclaimed, * Good 
ens! Mr. Sheridan, how can I have displeased you?’ 
Why, look yoy,” said Sheridan, “ you are an honest 
w; and I repeat it, you shan’t make the wig, for I 
t intended to pay for it. I’ll go to another less 
hy son of the craft.” 
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uching.—In the obituary column of the New York 
‘id, we ind a notice of the death of a Mr. Bloodgood, 
luding with the following lines: 
3 written by deceased months previous to his death : 
ot for me, my Charlotte dear, for I am better off; 
lon sure you know my sufferings here, and what a 
dreadful cough ; 
God has taken me home with him to dwell in Para- 


dise 
il when you reach that happy place, we will still be 
man and wife. 
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person, whom we will call Brown, having ascended 
hi , at Balti was soon join- 
by @ friend named Jones, who, in a playful mood, 
cked Brown's Sunday-go-to-meeting-stay-at-home cha- 
¢ off, and it described an erratic circle, out of sight. 
wn waxed indignant, and fiercely said: 
» Jones, 1 did not think “dete Sco descend to do such 





end. 
Jones rushed down, five steps at a jump. 


Dutchman's Description of a rainy Night.—* Vell, 
lit Friday night vash de vorst as never vash. I tought 
go down de hill to mine houre, but no sooner did I 


i dat I coot not stir it mit mine boots, and de rain, 
nder and blixen, in more den tree minute mine skin 
s vet troo to mine clo's. But afther von leetle vile 
yped quittin’ to rain something; so I kep frelink of 
eself all de vay ‘long; and ven I comes to mine own 
wee to valk ia, vat you tink? Dunder and blixen, it 
ong to somebody else!” 
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.t adebating club in acertain town in Connecticut, 
question up for discussion one evening was—* Which 
the most potent element, fire or water?” The first 
vn upon the floor was Uncle Zeb York, a perfect origi- 
\ character, who at once settled the question to the 
ire satisfaction of all, thus:—** My friends, just you 
xe a swamp apple, which you all know is full of water, 
1 hold it in your mouth a while; then take it out, and 
+ ina bell pepper. 1 rather reckon then you will Gnd 
pretty quick which has got the most spunk in‘t! 
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he old Duchess of Bedford, if born, as she herself once 
ared, before nerves came in fasbion, had not at least 
n born before it was fashionable to paint. Her grace 
, indeed, notoriously addicted to rouge, which she 
i in uncommon quantities. Lord North, one wot 
ed Geo 111. when his majesty had seen the ol 
»? ‘The king replied, ‘‘ He had not seen her face, nor 
any other person, he believed, for more than twenty 
rs.” 
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s the lady of Street Commissioner Hayes, of Newark, 
ently en; the services @ verdant of 
Ene’ Isle, and upon ironing-day she was told to 
the (clothes) horse, aud bring it into the kitchen; 
on Biddy took a fiety steed from the stable, and after 
dry i tual attempts. she burst into the presence 
her mistress, exclaiming that she could not get the 
-te in! 
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vwo Booths were recently on the stage of the Rich- 
ad (Virginia) Theatre, one, Edwin, as Richard ITI., the 
vr, Junius Brotus Wilkes, as the Earl of Richmond. 
on these boys’ papa was alive, a young lady once said 
sim, ** Mr. th, 1 admire your acting, but I cannot 
over your nose!”—aliuding to the fracture of that 

‘cure. “No wonder, miss,” he returned, ‘it has no 
ige!”” 





he boarders at a fashionable house in Ci ti were 
ibly frightened not long since by the discovery of a 











, yellowish liquid floating on the milk used in the 
tee. In their terror they sent for a chemist, who pro- 
inced the substance to be cream. Such an article is 
~arely seen at boarding-houses, particulariy iu Cinein- 
i, that but few boarders have any knowledge of it. 
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vuring the Revolutionary war, the Earl of Dartmouth 
Ta American, in London, of how man mem bers 
gress consisted. To which the reply was ‘* ifty-two. 
Why, that is the number of cards in a pack,’ said 
lordship; ‘pray, how many knaves are there?”"— 
ot one,” returned the republican; “ please to recoilect 
.t knaves are court cards.” 
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hman who was troubled with the toothache, 
ranues to have aa old offender extracted, but there 
rg no dentist near, he resolved to do the job himself; 
sreupon he filled the excavation with powder, but be- 
afraid to toueh it off he puta slow match to it, light- 
t, aud then ran to get out of the way. 
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Springfield Republican says that ass little boy 
oa ait his mother one evening, while the 
‘net was blazing forth im all its splendor, the mother 
i, ** Willie, why don’t you look at the comet?’’— 
Vhere is your comet?” he asked. “Is that it—that 
star squirting water?” 
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a went 
. young lad recently ran away from home, an: w 
CY ree. where he was found by @ friend, with a yom 
his mouth. * What made you lexve home said his 
snd. ‘OO, confound it,” said be, * father and mother 
re so saucy, I coulda’t stand it any longer, and I quit 
List to the reason I never have wed— : 
The reason no bride to the altar have led : k 
The crivoline, silks, and the duck of a bonnet, 
Would soon show our table with nothing upon it. 
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- established and well known weekly paper, 
fey dew Bee of unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
~ become @ ** household word”? from Maine to Califor- 

gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town avd 
‘ntry, all over the wide extent of the United States. 
hould be a weekly visitor to every American home, 


it is just such & paper as any father, brother or 
nd would introduce to the family circle. 
> It ia printed on the finest satin surfaced paper, with 
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ears of editorial experience in Boston. 
Tt contains in its large, well eer and deeply in- 
“ pages not one vulgar word or line. — 
| numbers among its regular contributors the 
t and female writers in the country. 
1-4 tales, while they abserb the reader, cultivate a 
%e for all that is good and beautiful io humanity. 
> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such 
aper in the home circle is almost incalculable.¢ 
>> Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an in- 
wing spirit, and add to their store of knowledge. 
> Its columns are free from politics and all jarring 
| ite object being to make home happy. 
> It is for these reasons that it has for years been 80 
Talar @ favorite throughout the country" 
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Che Spanish Trooper: 


THE MISER OF MADRID. 
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[CONTINUED.] © 


CHAPTER X. 
THE GIPSEY’S NARRATIVE. 

Waite the robbers were gathered round their 
helpless foe, exulting in his anticipated torments, 
their ferocious and sw&rthy faces reflecting the 
fierce light of the flames that began to light up 
the funeral pile, a sudden yell, shrill and piercing 
as an Indian war-whoop, rose from the woods 
around them. They had laid aside their car- 
bines and swords, and were almost defenceless, 
and, while they were preparing to fly to their 
armory, a swarm of savage gipseys armed with 
long Catalan knives appeared upon their front, 
flank and rear. 

[SEE ENGRAVING. ] 

_ “The knife to the hilt, and the hilt after the 
blade!” shouted Roderigo, who led on the gang, 
as brandishing his terrible weapon, he dashed 
through the group of bandits, dealing death to 
the right and the left. Leaving his followers to 
cope with the surprised and ill-armed robbers, 
he rushed through the blazing fire-wood, reckless: 
of smoke and flame, severed the cord by which 
Julian was suspended from the oak, caught him 
as he fell, and bore him tenderly and gently to a 
grassy bank on which he laid him down. 

The young lieutenant was nearly exhausted. 
Wounded and half-suffocated, a happy uncon- 
sciousness came to his relief. The din of com 
bat, the oaths and groans, the clashing of knives, 
the sound of dropping shots, came to his ears 
like a distant murmur, till oblivion sealed his 
senses. 

When he next opened his eyes, it was to find 
himself lying ona soft bed of furs, under the 
shelter of a tent, the ing of which disclosed 
to his view a fire burning beneath a camp-kettle 
suspended from three stout stakes crossing each 
other, while dusky figures were dimly seen mov- 
ing to and fro through a veil of smoke. His 
wounded limb, crushed in the fall from the horse, 
had been tended and swathed in Jinen folds. 
The whole scene was so strange and fanciful, 
that he thought he must still be dreaming, and 
it was without any expectation of receiving an 
answer, that he asked : 

“ Where am I?” 

“Among friends,” answered a low musical 
voice close beside him. 

He turned his head and beheld, kneeling be- 
side his rude couch, a young girl of exquisite 
beauty. His eyesight was so dim—his brain so 
dizzy, that he could not make out her features ; 
only the glossy huir, the gleam of a bright dress, 
the sparkle of diamond like eyes, the scent of 
some delicate perfume, impressed his senses. 

“Surely,” he murmured faintly, “I must be 
dreaming—this cannot be the countess ?”’ 

“No countess,” answered the soft voice—“ but 
still your friend. But you must not speak. 
Drink of this soothing draught.” 

A soft arm was gently insinuated under his 
neck, «nd aiding it by an effort of his own, he 
raised his head and drank the contents of a prof- 
ferred cup. With a half sigh, he sank back on 
his pillow, and was almost instantly asleep. 

Again he awoke—but now the tent was dark. 
Only the smothered gleam of a fire burning low 
appeared before him, while an occasional breath 
of wind carried the smoke to his face. Under 
the impression that he was still in the hands of 
the robbers, he cried out with an effort : 

“Unhand me, or in mercy send a bullet through 
my heart. Let me die a soldier’s death.” 

“Hush! hush! be quiet!” said a deep voice 
in his ear—“ you are safe, among friends.” 

“ But where am I?” 

“Tn a gipsey’s tent,” replied the voice. 

“And who are you?” asked the 
officer. 

“Can you have forgotten so soon the voice of 
one who has proved her friendship to you? 
Have you already forgotten Madrilena, the 
gitana ?”’ 

“No! it was you who furnished me a guide— 
who enabled me to rescue the countess.” 

“ Sull d ing of ¢ ? Do you sup- 
pose the high-born lady thinks of the poor 
trooper ?” : 

“‘ She has thought of me,” said Julian. ‘ The 
flowers I pressed to my lips in the Plaza Mayor 
were thrown by her hand.” 
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“ Yes, but the bouquet was not culled for you. 
Sevilla, Guzman, any other torero, might have 
received them in your place.” 

“But I have pressed her hand in the dance.” 

“ So have a score of cavaliers, yet they passed, 
and left no image on the cold steel mirror of her 
heart. It was a carnival freak.” 

“But I saved her life.” 

“Tt was the duty of a vassal,” replied the old 
gipsey. “Ah! you know not these proud don- 
nasas ] do. What are we but the dust they 
tread on? You dream of love ina high-born 
dame! Love lives not in the atmosphere of 
courts. It is stifled in its birth—only beneath 
the greenwood tree, and the bright stars, only in 
the glades of the forest and the gorges of the 
mountains, burns the passionate love that blesses 
the giver and receiver. Strange that these 
withered lips babble of love! but it is a memory 
bright as the rosy hues of morning. I too have 
loved, long, long ago. OnceI had a gallant 
partuer and fair sons and daughters Where 
are they now? Husband—children—all gone! | 
The daughters sleep beneath the sod. The sons, 
too, are dead. They were three One died 
peacefully—and I closed his young eyes, and 
strewed flowers on his grave. Another the 
Spaniards hang like a masterless dog when I 
was far away, for a paltry theft from a rich man’s 
house. I should have wept myself blind fur his 
fate, but that vengeance dried my tears. Sweet 
was that revenge on the oppressor, and complete. 
His horses died in his stable, and his cattle in 
the pasture, and one night he awoke to perish in 
the blaze of his feudal castle fired by a gipsey’s 
hand. My youngest boy, the best beloved of all, 
was torn from my side by a press-gang, and forced 
to serve on bard a Spanish sloop-of war. 
Young man, you may have read how the Espe- 
ranza took fire atsea, and allon board perished— 
bat you knew not, as you shuddered at that tale 
of horror, that it was the vengeance of a gipsey. 
He swore to me that he would make his escape, 
or fire the magazine. I mourned his fate—for 
he was the last of my blood—save my grand- 
child, Zamina; but I was comforted by know- 
ing that five hundred of the accursed Spanish 
race perished with him.” 

“Yet you have been kind to me, mother.” 

“There was something in your face and figure 
that reminded me of my son. And then, too, 
what gipsey was ever unkind to one she had 
fondled as an infant ?” 

““What do you mean ?” 

“T know what Iam saying. Thisis not the 
first time you have been sheltered in a gipsey 
tent. Has your memory never brought back the 
tents and the camp fires ?” 

“T have had some faint memories of a scene 
like this—but so faint they seemed the images of 
a dream.” 

“They were pictures of faithful memory. 





Yes—years ago as I was wandering one day on 
the outskirts of our camp, a wailing voice met 
my ear. I traced up the sound, and beheld ly- 
ing on & grassy bank an infant child, in a wicker 
basket filled with such delicate drapery and gar- 
ments as the rich provide for their offspring. 
As I drew near, the child ceased to wail, and 
stretched out its arms to me, while a conscious 
smile played over its delicate features. It was | 





JULIAN RESCUED BY THE GIPSEYS. 


then that I perceived a sear oo \he Mght wrist, 
which, on examination, proved to be the cicatrice 
of a wound, caused by the pressure of a hot me- 
tallic cross upon the tender flesh. The figure 
was no birth-mark, but evidently stamped for the 
purpose of identification.” 

“Good Heaven!” exclaimed Julian, “and 
that sign of redemption I bear upon my right 
arm !”’ 

The gipsey queen took no notice of the ex- 
clamation, but continued : 

“ Childless as I was, I welcomed the estray as 
a gift from Heaven—for they err, young man, 
who assert that the gitanos have no reverence, 
no faith. It is true we worship not in houses 
made by hands—kneel not at the bidding of 
shaven priests—but who can wander beneath the 
broad oaks anil the bright skies, and not think 
sometimes of the heaven above us? I accepted 
the stranger, then, asa gift committed to my 
charge, by a power greater and more merciful 
than man. You—yei—you, Julian, were adopt- 
ed as the child of the tribe, destined, when their 
queen was no more, to command them. Think 
you, I would have perilled the lives of my fol- 
lowers to-night to rescue you, bat for the love I 
bore you as my adopted child? But let me 
speed on with my tale. It should have been re- 
served till your recovery, but something impelled 
me to speak out to-night. Well—you thrived— 
though delicate—until one sad day you were 
attacked by a brain fever. Your recovery was 
slow, and though you regained health of body, 
the faculties of your mind seemed enfeebled— 
your memory of past events was weak. I feared 
indeed that your reason was extinguished for- 
ever. Hence you were never suffered to wander 
far alone. But one day a faithless woman to 
whose care I committed you, forsook her charge 
You were lost—lost to her who had learned to 
love you as her first-born, and who mourned for 
you as she mourned for her own sons. It was 
only lately that I discovered by the sign of the 
cross, that you, Julian, were the lost and 
mourned.” , ; 

“ Bat why did you not then tell me of the dis- 
covery ?” asked Julian, inexpressibly interested 
in what he had heard. 

“ The time had not arrived. Your heart was 
in the world in which you were then, with its 
false, delusive glittering baits. You sighed for 
the treacherous smiles of Spanish donnas, for 
the empty honors bestowed by the vain queen 
to make slaves of free-born men. Besides, I 
believe in destiny and fate. What we are and 
what we do was written ages before the stars were 
placed on guard in heaven, and the waters pour- 
ed into the hollow of the globe. Enough that 
fate has brought you back to me. You have 
tasted the cup of civilization—within a few hours 
has been crowded the experience of many a life- 
time. A countess has played with your heart— 
a love-dream has nearly cost your life. Cast it 
from you, ax a worthless thing.” 

“Cast it from met Never! what is life with- 
out love ?” 

“Nothing, I admit ; but I deny that love, any 
more than freedom, can exist within the walls of 
cities, and beneath the roofs of palaces. That is 


; not life which the slaves of civilization lead. Do 


the snows of seventy winters have descended on 
my head, but my eye is bright, my hearing keen, 
my step firm and elastic. Look at the men of 
our race—models of beauty and strength—swift 
of foot as the antelope—keen of eye as the fal- 


eon—strong and lithe as the panther. And our 
women—but you have seen Zamina. Will you 


dare to compare the feeble beauties of the court 
to the free girls of the forest: their jaded love to 
the fire that warms the soul of the gipsey bride ?” 

“What you say may be true,” answered the 
young man—“ and every sphere of life has its 
charm to those born to it. Were I accustomed 
to this gipsey existence, I should be loath to 
leave it—but [ was bred in other scenes—have 
other aspirations. I hold the queen’s commis- 
sion, and [ have the ambition of a soldier.” 

“Say, rather the grovelling desires 
slave.” 

“These are harsh words, mother.” 

“ Forgive me—forgive me, child of my heart, 
I forget myself,” said the old woman. “ And I 
am cruel thus to press you—and you lying 
wounded beside me. I am not wont to neglect 
the rites of hospitality. You will need no urging 
when my nursing has restored you the blessing 
of health. No, no—you will think better of us, 
when you know us better, and then you will 
fling aside the sword and epaulettes, and embrace 
the free life of a gitano.” 

“It may be so,” sighed Julian, who was un- 
willing to irritate his singular benefactress by 
contradiction. 

“T have excited you by my communication. 
I will send Zamina to you, and she will sing you 
to sleep. Her voice is sweeter than a night- 
ingale’s.” 

“I charge you, mother, send her not hither.” 

“Do you know that ever since you were 
brought here on a litter, she has watched over 
you night and day ?” 

“Tam grateful, truly grateful—but I will tax 
the poor girl's strength no more.” 

“And is that all the message you have for 
her ?” 

“No, tell her I appreciate her kindness, and 
thank her from the bottom of my heart—that 
when I am stronger my own lips shall tell her 
what I feel.”’ 

“The charm works,” muttered the old wo 
man, to herself. ‘It will all be right in time.” 

She rose and moved to the opening of the tent. 
Julian watched her tall figure, as it intercepted 
the fire light, and when it vanished, the reaction 
afverthe excitement left him weak and weary, 
and he soon fell into a deep and refreshing 
slumber. 
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CHAPTER XL 
IN WHICH A NEW AND IMPORTANT CHARACTER 
18 INTRODUCED. 

We must now resume the thread of our nar- 
rative at the point where the ladies left the rob- 
bers’ retreat, under charge of de Marsan and 
escorted by the dragoons. They dashed on at a 
rapid pace, but so great was the joy of the ladies 
at their escape, mingled with fear of pursuit, that, 
notwithstanding all the fatigues they had under- 
gone, they did not sink under the new efforts 


could collect her senses the Countess of San 
Lucar inquired after Julian, but de Marsan as- 
suring her that he was bringing up the rear, and 
would soon join them, and that his orders were 
to push on the retreat as speedily as possible, 
she appeared sutisfied, und directed her atten- 
tion to the guidance of her horse. 

But the city was reached, and as they rode 
through the gate, and Julian had not made his 
appearance, a thousand anxious thoughts beset 
hor, and she commanded the non commissioned 


ly to the colonel, to request him from her to send 
a strong force in search of the missing officer. 

The two ladies, alighting at the palace, where 
they took leave of de Marsan, were instantly 
shown into the queen’s private apartment. 
Throwing dignity to the winds, Isabella em- 
braced and kissed them, and wept and laughed 
alternately as she beheld them restored to her. 

“You shall do penance for this, madcap!” 
she said, addressing the Countess of Segovia. 
“And yet perhaps you have suffered enough from 
this wildest of pranks already.” 

“You shall not complain of me in future, 
madam,” said the Countess of Segovia. 

“ Complain of you!” cried the queen. “ You 
know I sympathize with you. You know that 
if you were not the discreetest of friends, and the 
truest of vassals, you could tell of many a wild 
scrape in which a queen, flinging off the galling 
chains of state, was your companion. Ah, coun- 
tess, we have had merry times together!” 

She then inquired into the particulars of their 
adventures, and was much excited by different 
emotions, mirth, wonder, anger, as she listened 
to their recital. 

‘Bag whathas become of our gallant squire 
of dames—our amateur bull-fighter, our new- 
made soldier ?” she asked. ’ 

“Alas, madam,” said the Countess of San 
Lucar, “I fear that ill has befallen him. After 
he had provided for our safety, he remained to 
cover our retreat. But he never rejoined us.” 

“Ha! this must be seen to,” said the queen. 
“T will send to Colonel Corazon and order him 
to despatch a troop with one of the men who was 
engaged in last night's expedition, to search for 
the gallant lieutenant ” 

“I pray your majesty to lose no time about 
it,” said the countess. 

“Tt shall be done instantly,” said the queen. 

She dingly despatched a messenger to the 
colonel, who, grumbling internally, bat not dar- 
ing to disobey orders issued by the throne, at 
once despatched a company of horse, with a 
sergeant who had been engaged in the affair with 
the robbers, to search for the missing lieutenant. 
They were ordered to use the utmost despatch 
and vigilance, and faithfully performed their 
duty. They made their way to the scene of the 
morning’s engagement—they found traces of the 
desperate struzgle, but they encountered neither 
the lieutenant nor any of the band of robbers. 
The latter had doubtless made good their re- 
treat, and it was found impossible to track them. 
So the officer in command rode back to Madrid, 
and reported to the colonel, who in return re- 
ported to the queen. Isabella was deeply mor- 
tified at the result, and the Countess of San Lu- 
car was heart-stricken, as she heard of the failure 
of the expediti She suffered the more from 
the absolute necessity of controlling her emotions, 
since her feudal pride did not permit her to ac- 
knowledge the deep interest she felt in the fate 
ot the young adventurer. Thus, with mourning 
and desolation in her heart, she was compelled, 
however much it tortured her, to weara smile 
upon her face, as she performed her duties of 
muid of honor in attendance on the queen. 
There were others in Madrid, in a humbler 
sphere of life, who were agonized at the disap- 
pearance of the youthful attendant. A story 
that ran all over the city, as the new marvel of 
the day, was not long in reaching even the rigid 
seclusion in which the old miser, Antonio Perez, 
lived. It was Pedrilla the housekeeper who 
communicated the adventure of the robbers to 
the miser. The old man wrung his hands as he 
listened, and gave vent to groans and sighs 
“ What’s to be done! what’s to be done!” 
heexclaimed. “Ay de mi! ay de mi!” 

“ What's to be done?” cried Pedrilla, almost 
angrily. “You know very well what’s to be 
done. You are rich—offer a reward !” 

“Trich! you old harridan! what do you mean 
by that? Have you been prying and eaves-drop- 
ping, you limb of Satan! Bat you've discover- 
ed nothing—I defy you to prove that I’m not a 
poor man.” 

“Nonsense!” retorted Pedrilla. “ Keep that 
tale for the poor fools who come to borrow 
money of you. It wont pass with me.” 

“ Well, then,” groaned the miser—“ I'll offer 
a reward for the discovery of Julian—poor boy— 
fifty dollars !”” 

“Fifty dollars! what are you thinking of? 














they not all go to early graves* What am I? 
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Five thousand dollars—not a real less.” 
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“ Five thousand fiends!” yelled the miser. 
“TI would not offer five thousand dollars, if he was 
my own son.” 

“Then make up your mind to hear of his 
throat being cut from ear to ear by the robbers. 
What good will your money do you then, old 
man? And how many thousands will it take to 
save your soul, if you go to the grave with such 
a sin upon your head ?” 

Well, then,” gasped the miser—“I’II—I’ll 
do it if it kills me,” and he scrawled a few lines 
upon a sheet of paper, as he spoke. “ There 
then! there it is in black and white! A reward 
of five thousand dollars! But if he’s found and 
the money’s paid—I’m a beggar—that’s all— 
ruined stock and fluke.” 

Pedrilla had gained her point, and she snatch- 
ed up the paper before the ink was dry. 

“ Where are you going ?” cried the miser. 

“To the printing-office and the bill-poster’s. 
Ishe’n’t rest till this reward is posted up all 
over the city, and sent out into the neighboring 
villages.” 

“Stop! stop!” -eried the miser. “‘Give me 
back that paper.” 

But Pedrilla laughed in his face, and holding 
fast to the precious document, hurried away on 
her errand with.a speed that seemed inconsis- 
tent with her years, while the miser sank back 
in his arm-chair with a deep groan. 

So the proclamation went forth, and as may 
be judged from the well-known character of the 
miser, excited almost as much astonishment 
throughout Madrid, as the train of events which 
had given rise to it. 

But days, weeks rolled on, and neither the in- 
quiries set on foot by the queen, nor the secret 
agents sent forth by the Countess of San Lucar, 
nor the large reward offered by the money-lender, 
brought any intelligence. The fate of Lieuten- 
ant Perez was involved in impenetrable mystery. 
The old miser himself was a prey to conflicting 
emotions ; he certainly mourned over the loss of 
the young man in whose fate he was so strongly 
interested, but he as certainly rejoiced at not 
being called upon to part with his precious 
dollars. 

He was sitting one day in his cabinet brooding 
over the events of the few preceding weeks, 
when a servant in livery entered his, room and in- 
formed him that a nobleman requested to see him. 

“ Very well,” replied Perez. ‘Let him call 
when he is ready. Many a coronetted carriage 
stops at my door.” 

“My master’s carriage wont be of the num- 
ber, I assure you,” answered the lackey, haugh- 
tily. “His message was that you must come 
with me to him.” 

“And his name ?” 

“He will tell you that himself. But I give 
you this hint—he is powerful enough to make 
trouble for you, if you give him any of your 
insolence.”’ 

“TI should think that was a quality that you 
monopolized yourself,” snarled the miser ; but at 
the same time, he rose, and took’ his hat and 
cane, for he had a wholesome dread of the 
grandees. 

When they were out of the house, the servant 
hurried the money-lender along without paying 
the slightest attention to the coughing and wheez- 
ing with which he intimated the difficulty he 
found in keeping pace with the sturdy varlet. 
They soon entered a broad and fashionable street, 
half-way down which, the servant paused at the 
door of a vast mansion with armorial bearings 
on the facade, exhibiting a fine specimen of 
Medizval architecture. 

“T should know this house!” muttered the 
miser. 

The lackey opened the door with a master- 
key, and conducted the money lender up a broad 
staircase, at the head of which he paused at a 
door covered with tapestry, and tapped three times. 

“Come in!” cried a voice. 

The servant made a sign to Perez to enter, 
and he obeyed. 

The room in which he found himself was a 
small apartment richly furnished, carpeted and 
hung with magnificent drapery. There were 
pictures on the walls, statuettes on the mantel- 
piece, over which hung a trophy of arms, and 
books and newspapers heaped upon the table, 
while on a luxurious sofa, lounged a tall and 
handsome young man, wrapped ina rich dress- 
ing-gown, with a Greek cap on his head, toying 
with the long, flexible tube of a Turkish pipe. 
He half rose from his recumbent attitude as his 
visitor entered, and fixed his large black eyes 
upon him. Perez started back. 

“Do my eyes deceive me?” cried the old 
money-lender. “Or do I in truth behold Al- 
fonso, Duke of Lerma, the son of my old 
master ?”’ : 

“ Your eyes do not deceive you, Master-Perez,” 
replied the young man; “and you do indeed 
behold Alfonso, Duke of Lerma, he son of your 
old master, also Alfonso, Duke of Lerma, who had 
the good taste, some years ago, to make a graceful 
exit from this world of sorrows, leaving me his 
title, and a goodly inheritance, which still affords 
some very pretty pickings, notwithstanding the 
ravages made in it by fast horses, rouge-et noir, 
high living, high wines, good cookery and opera- 
dancers.” 

“But I thought your grace was in Paris?” 

““My grace'was in Paris, leading what the 
strait-laced call a very graceless life. But Paris 
is a dearer city than our rusty old Madrid, and 
T thought it was prudent to return to my be- 
loved country—cruel to deprive it longer of my 
august countenance. Butsitdown, man. Help 

yourself to a glass of Burgundy and a cigar 
while I chat with you.” 

The old money-lender accepted the seat, but 
declined the refreshment. 

“Yes,” said the young duke, after a pause. 
“Here I am back at Madrid. I have already 
been presented at court, and received with the 
greatest consideratien by our sovereign lady the 
queen. I fancy she found me a charming repre- 
sentative of the family name, and I also fancied 
that Don Francisce de Assis, her walking-gen- 
tleman of a husband, looked particularly black 
on me. I don’t blame him. Do you know, 


7 


Perez, that I have serious thoughts of entering 


“ Your grace is a wise man,” said the money- 
lender. 

“T have no great penchant for wearing the 
hymeneal fetters, I assure you,” said the duke— 
“but as I hinted, I have made pretty free with 
the family treasure—and a rich marriage would 
set me gallantly afloat again. By the way, 
common fame makes you a very rich man, 
Perez.” 

“Common fame is a common liar, my lord,” 
replied the miser. 

“Then you haven’t a few thousand lying idle 
that you could let me have fora few weeks?” 
said the duke, carelessly. 

“T have not,” replied the miser, firmly, but 
with an internal tremor. 

“O, very well. I could give good security, 
and shouldn’t mind a handsome bonus.” 

“Had I the money, my lord, you shculd have 
it on the easiest terms,” replied the money- 
lender. It was an audacious falsehood, but 
where money was concerned, old Perez never 
stuck at trifles. 

“ Very well,” said the duke—“I can raise the 
money in some other quarter. But to return 
from our digression. I have seriqus thoughts of 
marriage—and do you know I fancy I have found 
just the party ?” : 

“Already ?” 

“ Yes, in the person of Miranda, Countess of 
San Lucar. You know her by reputation ?”” 

“ Yes, my lord, she is rich in her own right, 
and has great expectations from her father, who 
has vast estates in Spain, and yet larger in the 
New World—in the island of Cuba, which I learn 
he proposes before long to visit, taking his 
daughter with him.” 

“Perhaps the Duchess of Lerma will not be 
permitted by her husband to leave Spain.” 
“But she is not Duchess of Lerma yet, my 
lord.” . 
“She will be. I tell you, Antonio Perez, I 
never failed in that which I set my heart upon ; 
and, moreover, I never yet met the woman who 
could resist the fascination of my manners !” 

“ But perhaps she has another lover.” 

“Bah! that makes no difference. You may 
never have seen the opera of Don Giovanni— 
but I flatter m@elf that in more than one partic- 
ular, I resemble that all-conquering hidalgo. I 
tell you, ere a month rolls over my head, you 
wills ee me the happy husband of Miranda, Coun- 
tess of San Lucar.” 

Perez made no comment on the declaration. 
“And now,” said the duke, “a word in your 
ear. Draw your chair nearer tome. I will tell 
you why I sent for you. It was partly to speak 
to you of money-matters, partly to give you a 
warning.” 

The money-lender started. 

“You know,” continued the duke, “that I 
am aware that, as the confidential steward of 
my father, you are the depositary of important 
family secrets ?” 

“Say, rather, of an important family secret, 
my lord,” replied the money-lender, anxiously. 
“‘T stand corrected,” resumed the duke. “ Dis- 
guise it as you will, you were well paid for your 
fidelity.” 

“Enough that I make no further claims.” 
“So far—so good. I cannot and shall not 
pay for your discretion—but I can and shall 
punish babbling, if you forget in the extremity of 
your age, the oath you took some years before.” 
“TI do not require to be reminded of the 
sanctity of an oath, my lord,” replied the old 
man, crossing himself devoutly. 

“That is well,” said the graceless duke. 
“ Superstition is a useful thing—for the lower 
orders. I need not remind you that though you 
know something—you do not know all. Of the 
main point involved in that tale of guilt and 
shame, you have no proof. J was with my futher 
when he died.” 

“T know it,” said the old man. “ He died in 
this house.” 

“Yes—and there are rooms in this house 
which the servants dare not enter. There are 
stories of strange noises heard, and strange un- 
accountable sights seen in this old rumbling pile 
of stone and mortar. Fools! there is no room 
in the house J dare not enter by night or day. 
Yet Ihave thought, and,.could I afford it, I 
would pull down the old building and build a 
new palace on the site.” 

“What! pull down the home of your an- 
cestors !” 

“Yes,” replied the young duke, fiercely. 
“There should not remain one stone upon the 
other, to babble of the past. But enough of this,” 
he added, gloomily. ‘“ You have obeyed my sum- 
mons, and have received my warning. See that 
you heed it. And now begone: Remember 
that my eye is upon you in all your goings and 
comings, and that if you play me false, my ven- 
geance shall be sure and swift.” 

He waved his hand, and the old miser, with a 
low reverence, took his leave, glad to escape 
from the presence of a man of whom he was 
thoroughly afraid, and with good reason. 

The young duke touched a bell, and it was 
instantly answered by the appearance of a ser- 
vant, in livery, a slim, swarthy-complexioned, 
black-eyed, cunning varlet. He stood cringing 
and bowing, and awaiting his master’s orders. 

“You answered the bell promptly, Manuel,” 
said the duke. ‘I suppose your ear was at the 
key-hole.” 

“Your grace is facetious,” said the varlet. 

“You know I never jest with canaille,” said 
the duke, angrily. 

“My lord will pardon me.” 

“Pshaw! listen to my orders. You kave 
heard of Miranda, Countess of San Lucar, maid 
of honor to the queen ?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“ Have you heard much gossip about her ?” 

“Only that she is a high-spirited lady and 
very rich.” 1 

“All the world knows that.” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“But I suppose, fool, you can learn something 
more about her, if you set your wits to work?” 

“O, yes, my lord.” 

“ Well, then—set about it.” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 





the holy state of matrimony ?” 


Go round among the court lackeys and cham- 
bermaids. Their prying ears and eyes discover 
everything, and their babbling tongues betray 
allthey know. Find out all the goings and com- 
ings of this lady—who visits her—whether any 
gallants make pretensions to her hand—who, if 
any, is the favored suitor? Be as-cunning as a 
secret police agent, and let me know the result 
of your inquiries as soon as possible.” 
“My lord may rely upon my services and 
discretion.” 
“Well, then, let me see what you can accom- 
plish. But mark me—no lies—no fictions con- 
cocted to flatter or beguile me. I want the ex- 
act truth, and will pay for it. I know that on 
these terms, even truth may be extracted from 
a valet’s lips.. And here's an earnest of what I 
will do for you.” 

He tossed a purse of gold to the servant, who 
caught it, and placed it in his pocket, saying : 

“ Your lordship is always generous.” 

“Tam good pay when I am well served,” said 
the duke. 

With many protestations of devotion and 
fidelity, the cringing valet departed on his 
mission. 





CHAPTER XII. 
THE CAFE DE MILLE COLONNES. 


Is one of the principal streets of Madrid there 
was at the date of our story, a fashionable estab- 
lishment bearing the French title Cafe de Mille 
Colonnes, or coffee-house of a Thousand Col- 
umns, and imitated from the once famous res- 
taurant of that name in Paris. The roof was 
supported by a great number of elegant Corin- 
thian columns with gilded capitals, and the walls 
were lined with plate-glass mirrors, placed at 
such angles that, counting the substance and the 
multiplied reflections, the eye might perhaps 
embrace a thousand columns at one glance. 
There was a counter at the further end, presided 
over by a very beautiful girl, dzessed in the An- 
dalusian costume, who proved a great attraction 
to the military and the court gallants. In the 
evening, when the numerous chandeliers were 
blazing with light, and the many tables were 
filled with guests, the spectacle was animated 
and pleasing ; and often, though not regularly, a 
small orchestra performed the most brilliant and 
popular airs. 

To this resort the Duke de Lerma betook him- 

self in the evening, accompanied by another 
young noble of thesame stamp. They took seats 
at a vacant table, next to one occupied by a 
group of officers in uniform, and calling for 
cigars and refreshments, commenced a conversa- 
tion in a loud tone. 
“We were speaking of the military service,” 
said the duke to the Count of Miraflores, his 
companion. “Iam afraid itis in a bad way. 
What gentleman can accept a commission, when 
the epaulette is eonferred, as I understand it has 
been recently, on adventurers—gipseys ?” 

“Hush  sat&the count, laying his hand on 
the speaker’s arm, for he observed that the 
officers next them had dropped their conversa- 
tion and were listening eagerly. 

“T care not,” said de Lerma, who was flushed 
with wine. “I allude distinctly to the commis- 
sioning of that fellow, Perez.” __ 

“Tt was the queen’s own act, my lord,” said 
the count. 

“Not her unbiased act,” said de Lerma. 
“But be that as it might—it was the duty of 
Colonel Corazon, the commander of the regiment 
to remonstrate, and if his remonstrances were 
unheard, to throw up his commission. But he 
did no such thing—he had not spirit enough for 

a Tad 
~~ He has spirit enough to resent an insult!” 
cried a stern voice, and a sabre clashed, as an 
old officer at the next table sprang to his feet, 
and confronted the speaker. His companions 
arose at the same time. 

“ Pray, old gentleman,” said de Lerma, coolly, 
“what is this to you? Ihave not the honor of 
your acquaintance.” 

“Know then,” said the veteran, “ tht Iam 
Ignacio Corazon, coloncl of the queen’’ horse 
guards.” 

“Ah, indeed! Well, colonel, you command a 
very fine regiment of a thousand gallant Span-. 
iards, plus one gipsey.” 

“Duke de Lerma,” said the colonel, “ you 
have insulted me. 1 demand an instant retrac- 
tion of an offensive expression—your charge of 
want of spirit.” 

“« My dear sir,” replied the duke, emitting a 
wreath of cigar-smoke as he spoke; “were 
you not aware that I never retract anything ?” 

“Then, my lord, there is but one alternative 
between men of honor.” 

“ Pardon me,” said the duke—“ but when men 
of honor stoop to consort with—” 

But even his friend cried shame. The duke 
continued : 

“A duel can only take place between equals. 
Nous atures hardly recognize the fraternity of 
you gentlemen of the sword. I certainly shall 
not apologize, and I rather think I sha’n’t 

ht.” 
oe erhen see if a blow comports with your ideas 
of Spanish nobility,’ replied the veteran, strik- 
ing the duke with his gloved hand. 

It seemed as if all the blood in the duke’s 
body rushed to his head as he started to his feet, 
with clenched hands, dilated nostrils, and strain- 
ing eyeballs, the veins upon his forehead and 
temples ding out like whipcords. 

“Enough! enough!” he gasped. “Twill not 
balk you now. Miraflores—see to this matter, 
let it be soon as possible. I accept the defiance.” 
And he strode out of the coffee-room, now a 
scene of wild confasion. 

“ My friend, Captain Fontana, will treat with 
you, my lord,” said the colonel, saluting the 
nobleman respectfully, as he prepared to with- 
draw likewise. 

“Stay—stay, colonel,” said Miraflores, who, 
though a disgipated, was not a bad-hearted man. 
“Perhaps this matter may admit of accommo- 
dation.” 

“Are you mad?” said the veteran. “A blow 
has been given, and words harder than blows 








“Dou’t keep my lording me, but listen to me. 


~ 
Dial 


preceded it. A meeting and bloodshed are 


inevitable. The sooner the better. * Fontana, 


you will find me at my quarters.” 
* * * * 

An hour afterwards the Count de Miraflores 
waited on the duke. 

“Well?” said the duke, yawz:ag. ‘“ What 
now ?” 

“It is all arranged,” said Miraflores, sadly. 
“We have agreed on a meeting in the little 
grove beyond the Alameda gate at daybreak 
to-morrow.” 

“Why, man, you are as pale as a ghost. 
Take some Burgundy—generous Burgundy.” 

“No wine for me, I thank you,” said the 
count, coldly. F 

“Well, then, here’s your health,” said the 
duke, filling and tossing off a bumper. “So 
much for time and place—now for the weapons.” 

“ Pistols.” 

“Pistols! Indeed! Why I thought those 
cavalry fellows would have chosen their favorite 
arm—the sword.” 

“They were generous, my lord—and scorned 
to take advantage of you.” 

“They undervalued my skill. They know 
not the reputation I bear in the Parisian safles 
@’armes. However, pistols are my weakness, I 
confess.” : 

“They permit us to bring our own weapons.” 

“Really! This is throwing up their game. 
I have a pair of beauties here.” 

And the count rising, took from a drawer in 
his toilet-table a mahogany case, unlocked it 
and set it before his second. 

“Both of these arms are lucky,” he said. 
“ With this one, I sent a French officer—a crack 
shot, by the way, on his road to Pere la Chaise. 
With this other I made the fortune of the young- 
er brother of a British peer worth three millions. 
His lordship never spoke after he had taken the 
pill. Will you pass the night here?” 

“Tf you please.” . 

“Then, egad! we’ll make a night of it.” 

“ With your permission, I will retire, and I 
advise you to sleep, my lord,” said Mirfore 
. “Perhaps it would be better,” said thé duke. 

He touched the bell, and Manuel appearing, 
ordered him to show the count to a chamber, 
and, after a few more glasses of wine, was con- 
ducted himself to his room. 

Both of these men slept soundly—Miraflores, 
as a matter of course, the Duke de Lerma be- 
cause he was as brave as steel, and moreover 
had a blind reliance in his good fortune. They 
were both astir long before daylight, and after a 
good breakfast, prepared by the care of Manuel, 
entered the duke’s carriage, drawn by four jet- 
black mules, to be driven to the field. On the 
field, Miraflores, earnestly besought his com- 
panion to entrust him with any commission he 
might wish to have executed, in case of a fatal 
termination to the rencontre. 

“Ttell you,” said the duke, laughing, “the 
bullet is not cast that will kill me. But if I 
should fall, Manuel knows what to do.” 

“No messages to friends ?”” 

“Friends! those who called themselves my 
friends have been paid already. You are an 


“exception, Miraflores. But this is useless talk— 


and here we are upon the ground. First in the 
field, by Jove!” 

But soon as it was fairly light, the old colonel 
and his second made their appearance. The 
usual formula was gone through with. The 
principals saluted each other stiffly—the seconds 
measured the ground, loaded the pistols, and 
placed the men, while Miraflores gave the word. 
Two shots rang simultaneously. The colonel’s 
bullet whistled close to the ear of his antagonist, 
but at the same moment the old veteran sprang 
up in the air, fell backward, and after a few con- 
vulsive struggles, lay dead upon the greensward. 
The duke’s bullet had passed through his heart. 

“ Didn’t I tell you so?” said the duke, with a 
dark smile, as he turned to his second. 

Miraflores shook his head sadiy, and the two 
noblemen re-entered the carriage, leaving the 
dead to the care of those who had loved and 
honored him. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 

{Back numbers of The Flag of ovr Union containing 
the previous chapters of this story, can be had at our 
office of publication or at any of the periodical depots.) 





THEM’S OUR SENTIMENTS. 


Owing to the varidtion of clocks and the 
smartness of the citizens of ihe United States, it 
is now the middle of the next week in New York. 
The banquet in honor of the laying of the Atlan- 
tic cable has taken place, and we are enabled, by 
submarine telegraph, to furnish a list of some of 
the toasts and sentiments most enthusiastically 
received on this auspicious occasion : 

«© Suum cuique.—To the United States citizens 
who planned, made and laid the Atlantic Tele- 
graph, and to the British capitalists who sub- 
scribed a trifle towards it!” 

“To the memory of the immortal Franklin, 
as discovered the lightning, and to Cyrus Field, 
as greased it.” 

“ Christopher Columbus, wh<-e discovery ren- 
dered possible the two great facts of thé day— 
Shakspeare and the United States.” 

“The immortal Shakspeare, raised in the old 
country, but appreciated only in the new, and 
who, had he lived in the present day, would cer- 
tainly have been a free and enlightened Ameri- 
can citizen.” 

“Hail to the American Eagle! may he poise 
himself above the broad Atlantic, with a wing 
apiece on England and Columbia, and his beak 
—— pointing to States of the Union yet to 


“Success to the British Lion as iong as he is 
couchant; but if ever he becomes rampant, may 
he be scourged by the star-spangled banner till 
he puts his tail between his legs and howls with 
anguish.” —Punch. F 





WORKING-CLASS FUNERALS IN NAPLES. 

It is the custom at Naples, whenever a person 
is considered in the last agony, for every friend 
or relation, whether husband or wife, father or 
mother, to leave the house, to which they do not 
return again until eight days after the funeral ; 
neither do they attend the tunera!. But as every 
person belongs to a burial club, the members of 
that society attend, dressed in white, and the 
expenses are paid out of the fund of the club, 
which, as most persons are buried without a 
coffin, does not cost the society much money.— 
Journal of an Italian Tourist. 





Merit is never so conspicuous as when coupled 
with an obscure origin, just as the moon never 
appears so lustrous as when it emerges from o 





cloud. 
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THE EMIGRANT GIRL. 
BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. , 


I was walking with my father one day on one 
of the wharves in Boston harbor. We were 
looking through a small spy-glass at the remnant 
of an old ship that laid against the shelving bank 
of an island, when a friend came toward us 
whom my father had not seen for many years. 
We walked and talked together, speaking of the 
unsightly object we had just been gazing at, 
when our friend, an old sea-captain, gave us the 
following little history, which I will endeavor to 
jot down in his own language. ’ 





“Yes, sir, I’ve sailed in that old hulk that 
lies rotting there, many a long year. She used 
to run between Bremen and here. A splendid 
clipper she was, a regular ocean beauty in them 
days when I was afore the mast. Her name was 
the ‘Jenny Saunders,’ and her captain’s name 
was Galliger. Many’s the crew of fine, honest 
men I’ve seen aboard of her, but her command- 
er was a belligerous old wretch. Everybody 
that was aboard hated him, for he was a bad 
man, sir,a bad man. We used to know how 
he’d behave in foreign ports, and he had a pretty 
creeter for a wife at home, sir. Sometimes she’d 
go to sea with him, and that would keep him in 
tolerable good order, but it wouldn’t prevent his 
cruelty to the men. If they was first-rate sea- 
men, he generally did about fair by them except 
that he was cross as thunder, always. But if a 
greenhorn shipped—gracious ! he’d as lief take 
a belaying pin to him and knock him in the 
head as eat his dinner. I’ve seen him do it, 
too! It was a young fellow that answered him 
back once, and he just lay his face open from 
crown to chin. He was a cruel man, sir. 

“He took emigrants to the United States, 
squads of em. They generally got served pret- 
ty well. Pay the captain his money and he'd 
give you the worth of it, that’s the fact. I mean 
in grub, of course, and tolerable kind words. 
Well, one passage we had an uncommon lot; 
five hundred, I think, young and old, a pretty 
decent set, too. Fact i#, these German passen- 
gers, even if they are in the steerage, have their 
pockets pretty well lined. Well, there was 
families of two and five, and sometimes of ten 
and eleven—a good.many handsome-looking 
young girls among ’em too. 

“The particular passage of which I’m going 
to tell you, was in the year thirty, a great year 
for the clippers. Iwas cleaning some part of 
the ship outside just as this family—the family 
of the girl I’m going to speak about—come on 
board. There was first an old man in his old- 
country dress—his hair was as long as my arm, 
and as white as the foam of the sea under the 
sun. He was a fine-looking old gentleman, 
there was no mistake about that, likewise was his 
wife as handsome and high-mannered an old 
dame as you might meetin a hundred 
Then there were the sons, the daughters and the 
grandchildren. I did think it a pity for them to 
go in the steerage especially as they hadn’t no 
common ways about them, but seemed as good 
as the best. 

“Well, between two young men, one her 
brother and the other her lover, I expect, come a 
young girl not more than seventeen, the hand- 
somest little craft that I ever laid these two eyes 
on, and I reckon I’ve seen some fine-looking 
women in my day, having been into all ports of 
the known world. I actually trembled when I 
saw our captain look at her, and he did give her 
such a hard look that she turned as red as a rose. 
I couldn’t tell you how handsome she was. 
Queens and great ladies might envy the red and 
white of her face, and even the very way she 
walked end held her head. O, it was a sight to 
see! Her brother was as good-looking as herself, 
and a manly young fellow he was, too. 

“Well, we set sail, having beautiful weather 
for the first few days, and I didn’t often see the 
emigrant girl only when she came up 2 little 

while on the forward deck for an airing. I 
always observed that the captain would be some- 
where that way, looking ever at her in the most 


admiring manner possible ; and I wanted to tell . 


her lover as the young man appeared, that it 
would be better not to show his little beatity so 
much if he wanted her kept out of harm's way. 
Come the second week out, and we had mighty 
bad weather. Meantime, you see, the captain 
had got to coming into the steerage and talking 
with the fine old German and his wife. The 
fools! I could have told why he singled me out 
for his attentions, if I had had such a pretty 
daughter as that. I shouldn’t have been blind by 
no manner of means. It wasn’t the captain’s 
place to be in the steerage; I longed to tell him 
so, more than once, but I might have paid for 
it with my life. 

“Jt happened that there was but few pas- 
sengers in the cabin, one of them a consumptive 
lady who brought her servant with her. And it 
happened, too, that her servant being new to the 
sea was very sick, and unable to attend to her 
mistress from the first day to the last. How it 
was I never knew, but our captain managed to 
get this handsome girl into the cabin to wait 
upon the sick lady. I suppose he offered her 
father a large sum of money, and J know he gave 
the girl presents. 

“Hans Something, was the name of her 
father. He did not seem to be like the rest of 
the family. He had married the old man’s 
daughter, and I don’t expect he came of so good 
stock. At any rate, he must have been mighty 
fond of money to let that girl go out of his sight 
and into the company of such a man as our 
captain. But then—what did they know of the 
captain? He looked honest enough. He was 
handsome, that is, one of the taking kind with 
the ladies, black hair, eyes, and a tremendous 
bunch of whiskers on his upper lip. Besides he 
talked German with the best of them. I noticed 
after a while that the young fellow who sppear- 
ea to have been the girl’s sweetheart, grew pale 
and nervous. He used to be out om the deck 
oftener, and his face seemed to indicate an uneasy, 


jealous feeling. I could tell how it was, poor 
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fellow—if he saw half that I did, Idon't wor 
not only that he was suspicious of the cap: 
bat I thought that if I was in his place, the . 
tain should answer for it, He got pretty v 
roused one time, and—but I wont tell that 
of the story till I get to it. 

“I knew somothing of languages, enough 
any rate, to make out even the lingo of a « 
man, and one day being down in the steer 
busy at something, I heard an expression + 
made me open my ears. Just then, down c.. 
the girl—O, bat she did look prettier than © 
She had on a foreign looking silk apron, I 1! 
the women call it, and a pair of glistening 


ri her ears, and her hair was all finified 
aglow. The old woman had } 
sick, Tow she was out of her berth, tidied 


and held her knitting, thoagh she seldom to. 
stitch, the ship rolled so after the storm. 
“whole family were there, saving the gitl’s sv 
heart, and he, as soon as he heard her foots: 
had jumped up and gone to another part of 
ship. I see she looked after him in that so 
way girls look sometimes when they know 
can do just what they please with a man's b 
and I took notice that she was very much 
tered. So, as I said before, I heard the capta 
name this time the young girl spoke. Then t 
all looked anxious and pleased at the same ti 
then one asked a question, and another ask: 
question. All at once, a new light broke o 
me, and fora moment it shook mo like I} 
felt an ague chill. I didn’t know what was 1 
duty, for I was as much afraid of the capta 
ugly temper, as any man could be, but as I 
tened and listened, I couldn't bear it any lon 
and going up to the people, I said a few wi 
in their own language. The girl smiled at 
in a mocking way, and turning to the rest, see: 
eagerly denying my statement. 

“T only mado the reply—‘it is true, q 
true !’ 

“The old people seemed horror-struck ; the 
man especially, seemed on the verge of faint’: 
but the younger one only laughed with ‘ 
daughter, and seemed unwilling to give 
credit to my statement. Finding I could m 
no impression upon them, I went after the sw 
heart, and in the best manner I could, let ! 
know my suspicions. I never saw a mar 
deathly pale ; he was very light, and the te 
and the horror made him ghastly. His ha 
were clenched and the veins stood swellin; 
his forehead, while his “mein Got!” was cr 
out in a sort of hoarse whisper-like voice, eno: : 
to curdle one’s blood, I had told them the 
tain was married. After that, I saw the gir! 
in the cabin again; the’ sweetheart saw it 
and he shook like a pennon in a gale. 

“That very afternoon the captain came tow 
me, and I knew what to expect. So I br: 
my nerves up, and determined that, please ( 
I wouldn’t be afraid of him. 

“* You low, sneaking rascal!’ he exclaim ‘ 
And he looked like the old one himself. ‘ W' 
do you mean by meddling with my affai 
And then he took all the oaths that 1 evér h 
come out of a whole ship’s crew’s lips in 
voyages, that he’d have my heart’s blood, 
he’d send me to the bottom of the ocean, 
such like threats. I told him respectfully, 
foremast hand should always speak to his ‘ 
officer, that I had done by that girl as I w: 
by my own sister. 

“For, sir,’ said I, ‘she thinks you are an 
married man, and you, yourself, sir, 1 am 
(God forgive me the speech), wouldn’t expo: 
young and innocent a thing to temptation.’ 

“He looked at me hard on that, as if he we 
certain whether he quite saw through me, 
with one heavier threat than the last, a: 
mouthful more of dirty oaths, he went off. 

“But I could see a change in the girl after | 
yes, sir, for I was always watching her, havi: 
daughter of my own about her age, gave m« 
interest, I s’pose. 1 see that she began to + 
more seldom, and her color went. Then 
step was quite slow, and she would go by 
side of the vessel and take long sad look 
the water as if she was ina brown study. P: 
soon after that her eyes begun to be heavy, 
once or twice I found her in an out of the 
place, crying and sobbing like a baby. We 
didn’t attempt to comfort her — she wou): 
have borne it, for as soon as she seen me, off 
flew, like a scared bird. My heart felt 
heavy, fur Isknew there was trouble somewh 
besides, she lost all her beautiful color, and I 
that the captain seldom spoke to her now. 

“ One night—ah, sir, I sh forget 
night—the moon was at her fulf,"and the w 
ocean was like a great bed of silver with ag! 
on it. For the first time in a great many d 
I saw the pretty German girl and her sweet! 
steal upon deck together. It was my wat 
and my duty to bid them below, but Ia 
why, it wasn’t in my heart to doit. They 
forward and sat near the bows. There 
barrels there and planks atop, so one could » 
lack and forth very easily. I couldn't 

anything they said, but I saw by their ges: 
that they were talking rapidly. Sometim: 
would go very close to her, and she would 
out her hand and push him away, then she w 
weep and sob again. This went on for + 
time, when at the last she seemed to grow en 
I saw her throw herself into his arms, I saw 
kiss her again and again, then she seem 
wrench herself away, and quicker than 
tell, over she went. 

“T don’t know how I got there. I reme 
catching at a dark body that was going over 
poor, distracted sweetheart, and his falling | 
in my arms dead asa log, after giving ay 
ery. That cry brought the captain and tr 
the mates. The captain asked angrily what 
the row, while I was at the boats like one fra 

“*A young woman overboard,’ was al 
reply that was made 

“ He knew—the scoundrel! the villain! 
knew well enough. His face changed, his v 
voice was different, as he ordered ‘ "bout st 
"Twas no use, there wasn't a thing to be se 
nota bubble! She must have pat weigt 
her pockets. 

“O, there was « wofal time on board 
We made as if she had fell over, « 





























[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE EMIGRANT GIRL. 
BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. : 


I was walking with my father one day on one 
of the wharves in Boston harbor. We were 
looking through a small spy-glass at the remnant 
of an old ship that laid against the shelving bank 
of an island, when a friend came toward us 
whom my father had not seen for many years. 
We walked and talked together, speaking of the 
unsightly object we had just been gazing at, 
when our friend, an old sea-captain, gave us the 
following little history, which I will endeavor to 
jot down in his own language. : 





“Yes, sir, I’ve sailed in that old hulk that 
lies rotting there, many a long year. She used 
to run between Bremen and here. A splendid 
clipper she was, a regular ocean beauty in them 
days when I was afore the mast. Her name was 


| the ‘Jenny Saunders,’ and her captain’s name 


was Galliger. Many’s the crew of fine, honest 
men I’ve seen aboard of her, but her command- 
er was a belligerous old wretch. Everybody 
that was aboard hated him, for he was a bad 
man, sir,a bad man. We used to know how 


| he’d behave in foreign ports, and he had a pretty 
| creeter for a wife at home, sir. Sometimes she’d 
| go to sea with him, and that would keep him in 
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tolerable good order, but it wouldn’t prevent his 
cruelty to the men. If they was first-rate sea- 
men, he generally did about fair by them except 
that he was cross as thunder, always. But if a 
greenhorn shipped—gracious ! he’d as lief take 
a belaying pin to him and knock him in the 
head as eat his dinner. I’ve seen him do it, 
too! It wasa young fellow that answered him 
back once, and he just lay his face open from 
crown to chin. He was a cruel man, sir. 

“He took emigrants to the United States, 
squads of em. They generally got served pret- 
ty well. Pay the captain his money and he’d 
give you the worth of it, that’s the fact. I mean 
in grub, of course, and tolerable kind words. 
Well, one passage we had an uncommon lot; 
five hundred, I think, young and old, a pretty 
decent set, too. Fact i#, these German passen- 
gers, even if they are in the steerage, have their 
pockets pretty well lined. Well, there was 
families of two and five, and sometimes of ten 
and eleven—a good.many handsome-looking 
young girls among ’em too. 

“The particular passage of which I’m going 

to tell you, was in the year thirty, a great year 
for the clippers. Iwas cleaning some part of 
the ship outside just as this family—the family 
of the girl I’m going to speak about—come on 
board. There was first an old man in his old- 
country dress—his hair was as long as my arm, 
and as white as the foam of the sea under the 
sun. He was a fine-looking old gentleman, 
there was no mistake about that, likewise was his 
wife as handsome and high-mannered an old 
dame as you might meetin a hundred re. 
Then there were the sons, the daughters and the 
grandchildren. I did think it a pity for them to 
go in the steerage especially as they hadn’t no 
common ways about them, but seemed as good 
‘as the best. 
“Well, between two young men, one her 
brother and the other her lover, I expect, come a 
young girl not more than seventeen, the hand- 
somest little craft that I ever laid these two eyes 
on, and I reckon I’ve seen some fine-looking 
women in my day, having been into all ports of 
the known world. I actually trembled when I 
saw our captain look at her, and he did give her 
such a hard look that she turned as red as a rose. 
I couldn’t tell you how handsome she was. 
Queens and great ladies might envy the red and 
white of her face, and even the very way she 
walked and held her head. 0, it was a sight to 
see! Her brother was as good-looking as herself, 
and a manly young fellow he was, too. 

“ Well, we set sail, having beautiful weather 
for the first few days, and I didn’t often see the 
emigrant girl only when she came up a little 
while on the forward deck for an airing. I 
always observed that the captain would be some- 
where that way, looking ever at her in the most 
admiring manner possible ; and I wanted to tell 
her lover as the young man appeared, that it 
would be better not to show his little beauty so 
much if he wanted her kept out of harm's way. 
Come the second week out, and we had mighty 
bad weather. Meantime, you see, the captain 
had got to coming into the steerage and talking 
with the fine old German and his wife. The 
fools! I could have told why he singled me out 
for his attentions, if I had had such a pretty 
daughter as that. I shouldn’t have been blind by 
no manner of means. It wasn’t the captain’s 
place to be in the steerage; I longed to tell him 
so, more than once, but I might have paid for 
it with my life. 

“Tt happened that there was but few pas- 
sengers in the cabin, one of them a consumptive 
lady who brought her servant with her. And it 
happened, too, that her servant being new to the 
sea was very sick, and unable to attend to her 
mistress from the first day to the last. How it 
was I never knew, but our captain managed to 
get this handsome girl into the cabin to wait 
upon the sick lady. I suppose he offered her 
father a large sum of money, and I know he gave 
the girl presents. 

“Hans Something, was the name of her 
father. He did not seem to be like the rest of 
the family. He had married the old man’s 
daughter, and I don’t expect he came of so good 
stock. At any rate, he must have been mighty 
fond of money to let that girl go out of his sight 
and into the company of such a man as our 
captain. But then—what did they know of the 
captain? He looked honest enough. He was 
handsome, that is, one of the taking kind with 
the ladies, black hair, eyes, and a tremendous 
bunch of whiskers on his upper lip. Besides he 
talked German with the best of them. I noticed 
after a while that the young fellow who appear- 
ed to have been the girl’s sweetheart, grew pale 
and nervous. He used to be out on the deck 
oftener, and his face seemed to indicate an uneasy, 





jealous feeling. I could tell how it was, poor 
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fellow—if he saw half that I did, I don’t wonder, 
not only that he was suspicious of the captain, 
but I thought that if I was in his place, the cap- 
tain should answer for it. He got pretty well 
roused one time, and—but I wont tell that part 
of the story till I get to it. 

“I knew something of languages, enough, at 
any rate, to make out even the lingo of a Ger- 
man, and one day being down in the steerage 
busy at something, I heard an expression that 
made me open my ears. Just then, down came 
the girl—O, but she did look prettier than ever. 
She had on a foreign looking silk apron, I think 
the women call it, and a pair of glistening ear- 
rings in her ears, and her hair was all finified up, 
nell aglow. The old woman had been 
sick, but now she was out of her berth, tidied up, 
and held her knitting, though she seldom took a 


. stitch, the ship rolled so after the storm. The 


whole family were there, saving the girl’s sweet- 
heart, and he, as soon as he heard her footsteps, 
had jumped up and gone to another part of the 
ship. I see she looked after him in that sort of 
way girls look sometimes when they know they 
can do just what they please with a man’s heart, 
and I took notice that she was very much flus- 
tered. So, as I said before, I heard the captain’s 


. name this time the young girlspoke. Then they 


all looked anxious and pleased at the same time, 
then one asked a question, and another asked a 
question. All at once, a new light broke over 
me, and fora moment it shook me like I had 
felt an ague chill. I didn’t know what was my 
duty, for I was as much afraid of the captain’s 
ugly temper, as any man could be, but as I lis- 
tened and listened, I couldn’t bear it any longer, 
and going up to the people, I said a few words 
in their own language. The girl smiled at me 
in a mocking way, and turning to the rest, seemed 
eagerly denying my statement. 

“TI only made the reply—‘it is true, quite 

p 

“The old people seemed horror-struck ; the wo- 
man especially, seemed on the verge of fainting, 
but the younger one only laughed with her 
daughter, and seemed unwilling to give any 
credit to my statement. Finding I could make 
no impression upon them, I went after the sweet- 
heart, and in the best mannerI could, let him 
know my suspicions. I never saw a man so 
deathly pale ; he was very light, and the terror 
and the horror made him ghastly. His hands 
were clenched and the veins stood swelling-on 
his forehead, while his “mein Got!” was cried 
out in a sort of hoarse whisper-like voice, enough 
to curdle one’s blood. I had told them the cap- 
tain was married. After that, I saw the girl go 
in the cabin again; the’ sweetheart saw it too, 
and he shook like a pennon in a gale. 

“That very afternoon the captain came towards 
me, and I knew what to expect. Sol braced 
my nerves up, and determined that, please God, 
I wouldn’t be afraid of him. 

“* You low, sneaking rascal!’ he exclaimed. 
And he looked like the old one himself. ‘ What 
do you mean by meddling with niy affairs?” 
And then he took all the oaths that I evér heard 
come out of a whole ship’s crew’s lips in ten 
voyages, that he’d have my heart’s blood, that 
he’d send me to the bottom of the ocean, and 
such like threats. I told him respectfully, as a 
foremast hand should always speak to his first 
officer, that I had done by that girl as I would 
by my own sister. 

“¢¥For, sir,’ said I, ‘she thinks you are an un- 
married man, and you, yourself, sir, 1 am sure 
(God forgive me the speech), wouldn’t expose so 
young and innocent a thing to temptation.’ 

“He looked at me hard on that, as if he wasn’t 
certain whether he quite saw through me, and 
with one heavier threat than the last, anda 
mouthful more of dirty oaths, he went off. 


“But I could see a change in the girl after that, 


yes, sir, for I was always watching her, having a 
daughter of my own about her age, gave me the 
interest, I s’pose. I see that she began to smile 
more seldom, and her color went. Then her 
step was quite slow, and she would go by the 
side of the vessel and take long sad looks at 
the water as if she was ina brown study. Pretty 
soon after that her eyes begun to be heavy, and 
once or twice I found her in an out of the way 
place, crying and sobbing like a baby. Well, I 
didn’t attempt to comfort her — she wouldn’t 
have borne it, for as soon as she seen me, off she 
flew, like a scared bird. My heart felt very 
heavy, for I-knew there was trouble somewhere ; 
besides, she lost all her beautiful color, and I saw 
that the captain seldom spoke to her now. 

“ One night—ah, sir, I shall forget that 
night—the moon was at her full,"and the whole 
ocean was like a great bed of silver with a glitter 
on it. For the first time in a great many days, 
I saw the pretty German girl and her sweetheart 
stealupon deck together. It was my watch— 
and my duty to bid them below, but I don’t 
why, it wasn’t in my heart to doit. They went 
forward and sat near the bows. There were 
barrels there and planks atop, so one could walk 
hack and forth very easily. I couldn’t hear 
anything they said, but I saw by their gestures 
that they were talking rapidly. Sometimes he 
would go very close to her, and she would put 
out her hand and push him away, then she would 
weep and sob again. This went on for some 
time, when at the last she seemed to grow calmer. 
I saw her throw herself into his arms, I saw him 
kiss her again and again, then she seemed to 
wrench herself away, and quicker than I can 
tell, over she went. 

“T don’t know how I got there. I remember 
catching at a dark body that was going over, her 
poor, distracted sweetheart, and his falling back 
in my arms dead as a log, after giving a great 
ery. That cry brought the captain and two of 
the mates. The captain asked angrily what was 
the row, while I was at the boats like one frantic. 

“A young woman overboard,’ was all the 
reply that was made. 

“ He knew—the scoundrel! the villain! He 
knew well enough. His face changed, his very 
voice was different, as he ordered ‘’bout ship!’ 
*T was no use, there wasn’t a thing to be seen— 
nota bubble! She must have put weights in 
her pockets. 

“O, there was a woful time on board that 
ship! We made as if she had fell over, all of 








us who could. Her mother went on like one 
crary ; her father had to be held to keep him from 
jumping overboard, and her poor grandparents, 
when they understood it, were worse than all. I 
hate to see an old man cry —it was hard to see 
that fine-looking old gentleman tottering round, 
wringing his hands, and shaking his gray old 
head, and sobbing while the tears run — may I 
never see the like again. 

“ The sweetheart, he had brain fever. The 
doctor on board gave him up twice, but he lived, 
poor fellow! They kept him quiet at my re- 
quest, for Itold the doctor in confidence all 
about it, and he knew enough of the captain to 
believe every word, but when he had got, as you 
may say, well, he tried his best to have a fracas 
with the captain, but he didn’t succeed. 

“Next voyage there was a green hand shipped. 
I never suspected till he’d been out three days 
that it was the German girl’s sweetheart. I told 
him I knew him, but he wouldn’t let on. Never 
saw a fellow keep a secret so well. Then I was 
sure there was going to be more trouble, and it 
came soon. He didn’t know the ropes, and I 
think the captain suspected who he was, though 
he was disguised, for he was mighty careful not 
toanger him. But one day his temper gave 
way, but if it hadn’t been as it was, I shouldn’t 
’a blamed him much, neither; for I don’t like 
bad seamanship any better than the next man— 
but the German acted as contrary as a mule. 
The first thing we knew the captain struck the 
man, and the next thing they were both on deck 
struggling together. Well, sir, we saw blood. 
The captain had got at his knife and ran the 
poor young fellow through the heart. He never 
spoke after that, and none of us could say any- 
thing. The captain acted in self-defence, but I 
wouldn’t have had his feelings when he saw what 
was done. I was so horror-struck that I vowed 
to heaven I’d never sail in that ship again, and I 
never did. Sir, it was a God-cursed ship after 
that. Misfortune went after it every voyage, and 
seemed to strike everybody but the captain, too. 
That always seemed strange to me. He lost 
men, he lost the owners large sums of money, but 
he always seemed to come off scot free.” 

“The above story,” says the narrator, “was 
told to me by a sea captain, as we strolled one 
day, hardly heeding whither. I had been much 
interested in its horrible details, and had not 
noticed that we were close upon the gates of the 
famous lunatic hospital beyond the city. Having 
long had a wish to inspect the place, I requested 
him to enter with me. We had seen several 
cases of raving insanity, when the keeper said, 
pointing to a double cell : 

“There is the worst subject in this, or any 
other establishment of the kind. He is asea 
captain, quite old, whose madness is so alarm- 
ing about the hour of twelve at night, that we 
expect every morning in spite of all our pre- 
caution, to find him acorpse. We are obliged to 
keep him most of the time in this closet, the 
walls of which are lined that he may not dash 
his brains out, He has been here now six 
months, and he imagines that he is pursued by a 
girl, and held under water by her till his breath 
leaves his body.’ 

“The captain at my side looked at me, and 
then asked if we might see the person so unfor- 
tunate. One of the doors was unlocked, another 
opened, disclosing a hideously haggard face. 
My companion drew a long breath shuddering, 
and exclaimed : 

“* At last, God has smitten him. It is he.’” 








A TRUE WITNESS. 


The late Dr. Kane rested his manly courage 
on a sure basis, the constant providential care of 
God over his children. In his immortal work 
he acknowledges his dependence on the Divine 
care, and his trust in the Divine help so frequently 
vouchsafed to him: ‘“ Meanwhile we tried to 
dream of commerce with the Esquimaux, and 
open water, and home. For myself my thoughts 
had occupation enough in the question of our 
closing labors. I never lost my hope, I looked 
to the coming spring as full of responsibilities ; 
but I had bodily strength and moral tone enough 
to look through them to theend. A trust based 
ou experience as well as on promises, buoyed 
me up in the worst of times. Call it fatalism, 
as you ignorantly may, there is that in the story 
of every eventful life which teaches the inefficien- 
cy of human means and the present control of 
asupreme agency. See, how often reliet has 
come at the moment of extremity, in forms 
strangely unsought, almost at the time, strangely 
unwelcome; see still more, how the back has 
been strengthened to its increasing burden, and 
the heart cheered by some conscious influence of 
an unseen power.” 





A YORKSHIRE WIFE, 


It has long been an adage that the Yorkshire 
people are the meanest people under the sun. 
An English paper has the following instance of 
conjugal affection : 

Not far from Bradford an old couple lived on 
their farm. The good man had been ill some 
time, when the practitioner who attended him 
advised that a physician should be summoned 
from Bradford for a consultation. The doctor 
came, looked into the case, gave his opinion, and 
descending from the sick room into the kitchen, 
was there accosted with : 

“Well, doctor, what’s your charge ?” 

“My fee is a guinea.” 

“A guinea, doctor!—a guinea! And if ye 
come again will it be another guinea ?” 

“Yes; but I shall hardly have to come again. 
Ihave given my opinion, and leave the patient 
in very good hands.” 

“A guinea, doctor, hah?” The old woman 
rose, went up stairs to her husband’s bedside, and 
the doctor, who waited below, heard her say: 
“He charges a guinea; and if he comes again, 
it’ll be another guinea. Now, what do you say? 
If I were ye, I’d say no, like a Britoner; and 
I'd die first!” 





CURE FOR THE BITE OF A MAD DOG. 


A writer in the National Intelligencer says: 
“ Spirits of hartshorn is a certain remedy for the 
bite of a mad dog. The wound should be bathed 
constantly with it, and three or four doses diluted, 
taken inwardly during the day. The hartshorn, 
decomposes chemically the virus insinuated into 
the wound, and immediately alters and destroys 
its deleteriousness.”” The writer, who resided in 
Brazil for some time, first tried it for the bite of 
a scorpion, and found that it removed pain and 
inflammation almost instantly. Subsequently, 
he tried it for the bite of a rattlesnake with sim- 
ilar success. At the suggestion of the writer, 
an old friend and physician tried it with cases of 
hydrophobia, and always with success. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE BIRTH-MARK. 


BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 


Arter a full course of medical study I found 
myself in practice in a small town on the river 
M—. I say in practice—I would have been so, 
had circumstances allowed it; but fortunately 
(or unfortunately) it was too healthy a place to 
give me much support, and I had nothing to 
encourage me to remain. Still, I should have 
felt unwilling to leave it. The heart always 
clings to first places. The place where we were 
born, where our childhood was passed, the first 
place in which we have lived after marriage, or, 
perhaps where the first child was ushered into 
existence—all seem to have a tale peculiar to 
each, and memory and love repeat over and over 
again that well-conned lesson. 

Old ladies—those oracles of country towns— 
told me I must not expect practice until I mar- 
ried. To have sympathy with patients, they 
said, I must be a family man — and so, though 
trembling as I revolved the problem of our fu- 
ture, I brought home the sweetest being that 
ever gladdened or saddened a man’s heart, and 
installed her in the tiny cottage which you might 
see at the foot of yonder hill, only that it is all 
hidden by lilacs and altheas. 

My Ellesif was a contented, easy little crea- 
ture, never repining, if Icould bring her only 
the poorest and simplest fare—joyous and cheer- 
ful with bread and water, and with a bright 
smile of at my app h, as if I had 
brought her the wealth of India. I sometimes 
endured agony on her account, lest this state of 
things should always last; but it was consoling 
to know that she at least, was not fretting or re- 
pining over the probabilities of life. When at 
length she woke up to the fact that I was doing 
absolutely nothing, she told me one day in an 
enchanting sort of careless way, as if it was the 
most natural thing in the world, that she could 
not accept my invitation to ride, as she was to 
entertain several young ladies at the house. I 
was dismayed, for the thought of company in 
our restricted way of life was really overwhelm- 
ing. I wentto drive with a borrowed vehicle, 
for I was too poor to hire one, and there was a 
ease that came to me like a godsend, but too 
far off to admit of walking. It was one that 
promised well for me, and I returned elated by 
my success. I was so absorbed in it that I for- 
got the company, until I came into the little ves- 
tibule and heard the sound of voices. My hand 
was on the latch, and I could not recede. There 
sat my Ellesif with half a dozen girls grouped 
around her, hearing a lessonin German. I stood 
amazed, but seeing me she came eagerly to the 
door. 

“ How long has this been thus?” I asked. 

“Twelve whole weeks. To-day is the last of 
the term, and I get my pay for the class.” 

“ But how, or why ?” 

“How? Because I know very little except- 
ing German, which I widerstand very well—my 
mother you know is German. Why? Be- 
cause my husband is wearing out his heart, not 
with work, but for want thereof. Does not the 
how satisfy you, Sir Doctor? And pray, what 
fault do you see in the why?” 

Bachelors will laugh when I say that I called 
my wife an angel. Let them. They have no 
angels, poor things, and no wonder they are en- 
vious of those who do have them. I went in, 
was introduced to the six young ladies, and saw 
them give my wife a folded paper each, which, 
as soon as they were gone, she transferred to me. 

“The first fruits, Mark,” shesaid. “ My first 
present to my husband !” 

I shall not tell you how many kisses followed 
this. Ellesif continued her school, and her pu- 
pils increased with the formation of each new 
class, until all the young ladies in H— were 
jabbering German like natives. 

My wife’s energy made my fortune. It bought 
me a new horse and carriage with which I made 
the circuit of a number of towns, and Doctor 
Mark Kingsley, like Byron, awoke one morning 
and found himself famous. My neW carriage 
had caught the eye of a rich old gentleman who 
had long been an invalid, and who lived ina 
neighboring town. He had me called in, and I 
“found favor in his eyes” as a physician. 
Thenceforth I was the doctor of that whole re- 
gion. My fame rested on the word of a single 
individual, because he happened to be a rich 
one. So much for the influence of wealth. 

OF course, I could not practice thus in several 
different towns, without being the confidant of 
some strange family secrets. Most of these can 
never be disclosed, because they are still living 
whose feelings would be injured by the recital. 
Others again are susceptible of being laid bare 
to the world, the individuals having passed away 
and left no one to complain of a breach of trust. 








I was sent for hastily one night to attend 
some patient in the farthest village of my circuit. 
A man came for me, and would not allow me to 
stop long enough to have my horse harnessed. 

“ Twill fetch you back again when your visit 
is over,” he said. ‘ We must make no delay.” 

Ellesif looked anxious. She did not quite 
like such a proceeding, and she began to remon- 
strate. The stranger turned a beseeching, ear- 
nest look upon her. 

“If you are his wife, lady,” he said, “ I would 
like to ask you if you would withhold him from 
one of your own sex who is perhaps even now 
dying ?” 

Ellesif loosed her hold upon my arm. “No, 
no, pray go at once,” she exclaimed. ‘ Do not 
let any one suffer for want of attention, or to 
save my foolish fears.” 

Ilingered a moment after the man had gone 
out, and bestowed on her my hearty approval. 

“ Drive fast,” said I, to my companion, but 
indeed I needed not to tell him this, for I could 
hardly see the trees and houses as we passed. I 
asked no questions, and the man was silent—in- 
tent apparently on his driving, without thought 
or care for me. It was some time before we ar- 
rived at a retired house at the end of a pretty 
avenue of trees, in a part of the town which I 
had never visited. We stopped at a gate, and 





walked up a long yard. The moon was silvering 


every object around, and I saw quite distinctly | 


that it was no common residence to which I was 


brought. At the door stood a gentleman, whose | 


countenance seemed familiar to me, but I could 
not recall him fully to my mind. 
time, for he hurried me up stairs immediately, 
and opening the door of an apartment from 


whence issued a subdued light and the odor of | 


perfumes, he drew me within it, and led me to 
a bed, on which lay the most beautiful woman 
Ihad ever beheld. Accustomed as I was to 
hearing Ellesif styled beautiful, and indeed think- 
ing her such myself, I was yet completely dazzled 
by the splendor of the face now looking up to 
me as if to catch hope and strength from my 
presence. The long, black hair that floated in 
rich braids over the pillow, the lustrous black 
eyes shining through tears, the white marble 
drow, wide and low, the soft, dark pencilling of 
the eye, brow and lashes, and the exquisite 
shape of the white hand and arm, all bespoke a 
rare type of womanhood ; and I read in the 
anxious, yet resigned countenance, how much 
such a being might “ suffer, yet be strong.” 

I pass over the next few hours. They were 
of exquisite pain and suffering to one, of more 
than mortal agony to another, and of deep in- 
terest and anxiety to myself. At the end of 
that time, my patient was sleeping quietly, and 
in the fairy crib hung with the finest lace curtains, 
that stood by her bedside, was a wee bit of hu- 
manity, half smothered with flannels and mus- 
lins, and perfectly unconscious of the harsh, 
rough world into which it had recently entered. 

In the next room, the gentleman, exhausted 
by watching and anxiety, was slumbering in a 
large arm-chair—an uneasy slumber, for he 
started frequently, and moaned as if in mental 
pain. The man was waiting to take me home, 
and I was anxious to go, for the moon had gone 
down, and a wild storm was rising. But I had 
a duty to perform before I could go, and I 
roused the sleeper that I might perform it. He 
woke with a start, and murmured some indis- 
tinct words. 

“It is my duty to tell you,” said I, “that the 
child just born, has an irretrievable disfigure- 
ment, which it will not be safe to discover to the 
mother, until she has strength enough to bear it.” 

He gasped like a man dying. 

“T know what it is,”’ he exclaimed, involun- 
tarily putting his hand to his throat. 

“ How—have you seen it?” I knew he had 
not been inthe room, since a moment after the 
first faint cry of the infant, he had crept in and 
silently kissed the mother. 

He was embarrassed at my question, but I 
went on tosay: “Yes, you are right. The 
throat has a horrible stain, like that known by 
the name of wine stain. It is very purple, and 
extends in streaks down the neck, which is un- 
fortunate, as the child is a girl.” 

The man burst into tears. I never saw any 
one so overwhelmed. 

“ Mercifal God !’’ he exclaimed, “ must I bear 
this frightful punishment in the person of my 
innocent child?” He was wild, despairing, 
frantic, fora time. Suddenly he seemed to rec- } 
ollect himself. ‘‘ Doctor,” he said, trying to 
speak calmly, “you will not make use of this 
affair abroad.” He was now quite confused 
again. I looked him steadily in the eye. 

“TI do not understand you, sir. If you think 
that physicians tattle of any secrets of the sick- 
room, except under permission, to advance sci- 
ence, you are mistaken. At least, you mistake 
me. I speak for myself individually, and gen- 
erally for my brethren.” 

“Thanks, doctor. You will understand me 
that I trust you to speak no word of this night 
to any person living. You will attend Mrs. 
Mortimer through the necessary period, and shall 
be well rewarded. Until she is quite well, do 
not tell her of this.” 

There was a stress on the name which made 
me suspect it was not the right one ; and I was 
convinced of it, when on returning home I spoke 
of my employer as Mr. Mortimer, and the man 
turned an inquiring look upon me, as if the 
name was quite new tohim. Seeing something 
in my looks I suppose that recalled him to pru- 
dence, he took occasion to give his master that 
name when he spoke of him, but it sounded forced 
and unnatural. ‘ 

There came a time, however, when the mother 
must be told. The child’s state must not be left 
to a chance discovery, lest it shock her into ill- 
ness at this critical time. I was deputed to tell her. 

“T cannot,” said Mr. Mortimer. “ But, as 
you have only a half confidence from me, and 
some suspicion, too, I suppose, I will throw my- 
self on your honor, and if I judge your appear-, 
ance rightly, you will not betray me.” 

Of course, I said all that was necessary to as- 
sure him of this, and he related to me in sub- 
stance the following story, more rapidly and 
briefly even, than I repeat it. 

In his early youth, when the first flush of a 
prosperous life seemed before him, he had wooed 
and won Rose Ternon, the daughter of a neigh- 
bor. Never was a happier or more genial couple, 
ard the marriage was talked of strongly as to 
take place the following year. Bnt Henry Mor- 
timer was called suddenly away to transact some 
necessary business on this side the water. (I 
should have said before, that they lived in Eng- 
land, but I will not designate the place.) He 
reluctantly left Rose, but her father promised 
him on the word of a gentleman, that he should 
marry his daughter immediately on his return. 

Mortimer had a feud of long standing with a 
rude, rough sort of youth, named Carson. He 
had once insulted Harry, and the quiet contempt 
with which he had knocked him down and 
walked on serenely leaving him to pick himself 
up, enraged Carson to the extent of vowing his 
ruin. Harry’s absence prevented the revenge 
which he meditated against him — but a bright 
thought seized him. He would deprive him of 
Rose. Carson had sense enough to know that 
he could not win her affections; but he invented 
all improbable tales respecting him, and had 
them carried to her ears. She dishelieved them, 
of course, but was grieved and astonished by 
his silence. She had not a single letter. They 
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desk. Then Carson wrote to Rose, that he 
could unfold the mystery, if she would meet 
him at a certain house, a lonely, unfrequented 
place, at broad noon. Distracted with anxiety, 
and knowing nothing of the quarrel between 
him and her lover, she went, telling no one but 
her maid servant where she was going. 

Meantime Harry Mortimer had arrived, and 
was speeding to Rose Ternon with the impatience 
| of a lover. Mr. Ternon was absent, but the 
| faithful Mary, breaking through her promise, 
revealed to him where he could find her young 
mistress, and for what purpose she was gone. 

Harry knew the way, and he flew to the place 
instantly, and found the villain reading one of 
the letters which he had written to the weeping 
girl, but wickedly ehanging the expressions to 
those of dislike and a wish to break off the 
engagement. 

“Monster!” cried the kneeling girl, “I will 
not believe it. Harry is true to me. You have 
stolen his letters.” 

At this moment, Harry rushed past the kneel- 
ing figure, and plunged a knife into Carson's 
throat, crying, ashe did so : 

“ There, take back the lie you are telling!” 

Carson never breathed again. The knife had 
penetrated to the lungs, and he fell to the floor, 
covered to his waist with blood. 

There was but one course to take—instant 
flight. A ship was to sail the next morning. 
Rose went home to her father, told him all, and 
he promised her that he would himself carry 
her to America by another month, to join her 
husband, as he would then be. But in the 
darkness of night Mortimer came and pleaded 
so earnestly for a marriage then, that Mr. Ter- 
non could not refuse him, and Rose and Mary 
accompanied the exile to his new home, under 
the name of Fleetwood. This name was again 
changed for another, fear prompting the ex- 
change. Mr. Ternon was dead, and there was 
nothing to recall them to England. Carson’s 
dead body was found, and the murder fixed upon 
Rose, whose letters lay scattered over the floor. 

But that terrible sight was ever present to both. 
True, Carson merited punishment, but Morti- 
mer’s after thoughts shrunk from himself for in- 
flicting it. Every where, the bleeding throat 
rose before him, and with Rose it was a species 
of insanity. The ‘sight of a knife would bring 
on spasms. She had fully believed that her 
child would come into the world with the signet 
of blood, and when I told her, she received the 
intelligence with pain, but no surprise. The 
poor infant lived only a few days, and the father 
and mother fell victims to the pestilence of 1832, 
in New York, to which city they had removed, 
for they never continued long in one place. The 
property went to distant heirs, excepting a large 
bequest to Mary, who is still alive, and is mar- 
ried to a worthy man in her own country. No 
one knows the secret of Carson’s death, save us 
two. 


Our Curious Department. 


(Gathered for The Flag of our Union.) 
Wonderful Escape. 

Mrs. Marshall, of Tallahatchee county, Mississippi, a 
lady somewhat advanced in years and very corpulent 
(her usual weight is over two hundred pounds), went ou; 
in her carriage to call upon a friend, and on her return 
to her home was caught ina violent storm. A large tree 
was blown down, anf fell directly across her carriage be- 
tween her and the driver, literally smashing the body of 
the carriage to atoms, and yet neithéf she nor the driver 
was injured in the slightest degree by the tree or the 
shivered atoms of the carriage body. The steps which 
were iron and folded up inside the carriage, protected 
her feet from being crushed beneath the log. The fright 
threw Mrs. Marshall into a severe spell of sickness, and 
had the very singular effect also of turning her hair 
quite gray. 








Curious Calculation. 

A correspondent of the Chicago Free Press, reflecting 
on the sad fate of Thurston, the wronaut, has been in- 
duced to compute the time he would be in falling to the 
earth; his mean velocity, as well as the momentum with 
which he would strike the earth. His elevation was 
thought to be three miles, and assuming this to be the 
distance which he fell, it would only require thirty-one 
and a half seconds for him to reach the earth, a mean 
velocity of 495 feet per second. Assuming his weight to 
be 160 pounds, he would strike the earth with a momen- 
tum equal to 160,800 pounds, or a little more than 80 
tons,a power sufficient to scatter his body, bone and 
muscle, into atoms so minute as scarcely to be perceptible, 
if not to bury him deep into the earth.” 


Remarkable Case. 

Hiram Edmunds, of Emery’s Mills, N. If., some four- 
teen years of age, recently fell from a hay mowand 
struck the lower part of the left side of the chest upon 
the upright end of a sharpened slab, used os a fixture 
inthe barn. The slab penetrated the chest, and he hung 
there, some four feet from the floor, while his father 
could go and take him off. When the slab was drawn 
from the body the left lung followed! It soon became 
inflated, so that it was somewhat difficult to reduce and 
restore it toits proper place. This, however, was effectually 
done, by Dr. W. Stephens—the opening closed up—and 
inafew days a complete recovery effected. The boy, 
when this account was written, was running about the 
neighborhood. 


Voracious Rats. 

In Montevideo, in South America, the long, narrow 
streets are so infested with voracious rats that in the 
night the passage of some of them is perilous. So far 
are they from running off in affright to their burrows, 
that they will turn round, set up an ominous ery, and 
will then make a rush at your legs ins way to make 
your hair stand on end. Between them and the venture- 
some stranger many @ hazardous affray occurs, and 
though sometimes he may fight his way home victorious- 
ly by the aid of a stout stick, on other occasions he will 
be forced to fly down some narrow cross lane, leaving the 


rats undisputed masters of the field. “ 





Valuable Document. 

They have discovered in an old cabinet, a tin ease con- 
taining a parchment seroll, whieh upon examination, 
proved to be a description of the Regalia of Scotland. 
The docament appears to have been signed in the crown 
room of the Castle of Edinburgh, on the 26th of March, 
1707, im the reign of her majesty, Queen Anne. 





A Silent Printing Office. 

In the town of Zahiagen, Wurtemburg, there has late- 
ly been opened a new printing establishment, by Mr 
Theodore Heigerad. All the P and p 
are deaf and dumb, to the number of one hundred and 
sixty; eleven of the former sre women 





Natural Aquarium. 

An aquarium has been discovered on an island, near 
Bwampecot, Mass., formed by s natura! hollow in the 
rocks, in whieh are found various specimens of the 





were reposing in piles, however, in Carson’s 


aquatic tribes 
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DESPAIR. 


BY LENA LYLE. 


Why wish to live? is life not cold, 
And full of grief ? 
Does death not bring a wondrous calm— 
A sweet relief ? 
O, pity, pity those who live, 
Yet long for death! 
Who pray for it to come to them 
With every breath! 


Why wish to live? each moment adds 
Another crime 

To that account that never ends 
Except with time! 

Each hour still blacker paints the soul; 
Each blessed ray 

Of good that lingers in the breast, 
It steals away. 


Why wish to live? © what has life, 
The heart to win? 

Each hope is blighted in the bud, 
Or turns to sin! 

0, would I had the power to chill 
Each coming breath! 

O, would I had the power to wrap 
The world in death! 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


SKETCHES OF ANCIENT BOSTON. 
NUMBER 7. 

Endicott's fight with the Pequods—Charter of 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company mn 
1638—The first captain a sharp trader—The 
Ancients claim Copps’ Hill—Captain Keayne’s 
pork tribulation—Pig case in the General Court 
—Mass. Senate originates ina piy quarrel. 
Tue first settlers of Boston partook, in a 

large degree, of the military spirit which charac- 

terized the age, and as we have already seen, 
took early measures to place their settlement in 

a state of defence by means of fortifications. 

The Pequod Indians, occupying the country 

about the Connecticut River, began to manifest 

hostile feelings towards the colonists very soon 
after the first establishment of Boston; and in 

1636, John Endicott, the founder of Salem, was 

sent out by the authorities of the colony with a 

force of eighty men, to chastise them. Endicott 

met and subdued the enemy; but his chastise- 
ment did not inspire that wholesome fear which 
would restrain them from further acts of aggres- 
sion, and they renewed their assaults upon the 
whites as soon as the English forces had left their 
country. The three col of M husetts 

Buy, Plymouth and Connecticut, united their 

forces the next year in a combined expedition 

against the Pequods, for the entire destruction of 
these troublesome enemies. The quota from 

M: husetts Bay to one hundred 

and sixty men, commanded by Captain Israel 

Stoazhton. Of this number, Boston furnished 

twenty-six, and a chaplain. The Rev. Mr. Wil- 

son, the pastor of the Boston church, went forth 
to this severe and perilous duty with a cheerful 
alacrity that inspired the troops with invincible 

courage. He was full in the faith that his Di- 

vine Master would give the victory to the Eng- 

lish, and preached and prayed accordingly. 

The expedition was crowned with success, the 

promised victory was won, and this first army 

of the united colonies returned home in triumph, 
with the loss of only one man. 

The successful issue of the Pequod war ap- 
pears to have led to the formation of the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company, which was 
chartered the next year by the governor and 
council, and confirmed by the General Court. 
The company was chartered by the title of ‘‘ The 
Military Company of the Massachusetts,” and 
without limit as to time; and the charter was 
signed by John Winthrop as governor, and 
Thomas Dudley as deputy governor. Extensive 
powers were conferred upon the company, and 
one section of the charter provided for a grant of 
a thousand acres of land, to be improved ‘ for 
providing necessaries for their military exercises, 
and defraying other charges which may arise by 
occasion hereof.’”” The company was first or- 
ganized on the first Monday of June, 1638, when 
Captain Robert Keayne was elected commander, 
Daniel Hough lieutenant, and Joseph Welde 
ensign—all for one year. Captain Keayne was 
a merchant tailor, a man of substance, and an 
enterprising member in the colony. He appears 
to have been a sharp man at a bargain, for in 
1639, he was charged with taking exorbitant 
profits on the goods sold at his store—sometimes 
as much as six or even eight pence profit in the 
shilling, and in some cases as high as two for 
one. He was convicted and fined for these 
offences by the civil court, and then turned over 
to the church, where he was mauled and pounded 
at a horrible rate by the “lords brethren.” The 
doughty captain was brought down upon his 
marrow-bones by the church, and made. to ac- 
knowledge his fault with tears, and bewail the 
covetousness of his heart. Some of the brethren 
were very earnest to have him excommunicated ; 
but the Rev. Mr. Cotton decided that his error 
was one of judgment rather than of the heart, 
and that “inasmuch as he was generous in his 
contribution towards the church expenses,” he 
should be let off with a simple admonition. 
Thus we see that the clergy had an eye for the 
main chance then as well as now, whether traders 
are any more conscientious as to profits now, 
or not. 

The name of this oldest military organization 
in the United States became changed, by act of 
the Legislature, in 1657, which body then recog- 
nized the corps as ‘The Artillery Company,” 
in consequence of the adoption of big guns as a 
part of thearmament. About the year 1700, the 
title of “The Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company” was first applied, as the original 
records of the colony show; and in process of 
time, that became the authorized designation. 
The four persons named in the original charter 
respectively resided in Boston, Dorchester, 
Charlestown and Cambridge, thus showing that 
the corps was not in its origin an exclusively 
Boston institution, but one embracing the whole 
colony. The precise locality where the thousand 
acres of land was situated, that the General 
Court granted to the company, is not now 
known; but it is believed to have been some- 
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where in the vicinity of Chelmsford, Middlesex 
county. The company doubtless sold it, and 
used the proceeds in the manner contemplated 
by the charter. It once owned Copp’s Hill, hav- 
ing held a mortgage on the property which was 
suffered to runout. The company actually took 
possession under its mortgage in the year 1775, 
when, the Common being occupied by British 
troops, and the “ Ancients’”’ not being allowed 
to parade there, Captain Bell, the commander, 
marched to Copp’s Hill and took possession. 
The matter of the “ Ancients’” claim to that 
property was subsequently heard in town meet- 
ing, and it was decided that their claim was 
good. The mortgage was afterwards discharged, 
and the claim thus released. 

The first commander, Capt. Keayne, seems to 
have had quite a remarkable faculty for getting 
into trouble, and an affair of this kind in relation 
to a stray pig caused him great vexation, besides 
leading to the establishment of the Massachu- 
setts Senate. An enterprising Boston pig of 
fillibustering propensities, strayed from its owner, 
one Mrs Sherman, and breaking into every- 
body’s lot, indulged itself in a series of free 
blows upon corn. About the same time a stray 
pig was brought to Capt. Keayne, who set the 
town crier to proclaim the fact, with bell and 
voice. Nobody claimed the animal, though many 
came to see it, and the captain gave it sty-room 
with one of his own, for nearly a year, The 
wanderer appears to have been contented and 
happy in his new quarters, and to have given 
over his disposition to fillibuster upon the good 
people of the town. At length the proper season 
arrived for the captuin to kill his own pig; and 
so, in the increase of the moon (in order that the 
pork might not shrink, but swell in the pot), he 
put the knife to his grunter’s throat, scalded and 
dressed him, and hung the carcass up to cool. 
Then it was that Mrs. Sherman chose to come 
forward and proclaim her loss, and not finding 
the marks on the living pig, upon which she de- 
pended to identify her property, she boldly 
claimed the dead pig for hers, and stoutly 
charged the captain with wilfully killing her 
darling. A fierce quarrel sprang up in conse- 
quence of Mrs. Sherman’s accusation, and the 
townspeople were arrayed upon one side and the 
other in bitter hostility. The church as usual, 
stepped in and heard the matter, the pros and 
cons of the pig case being argued by the pious 
brethren and sisters, with great zeal and thorough- 
ness. Itis to be regretted that there were no 
phonographic reporters in those days, to have 
recorded the debate for the benefit of future gen- 
erations ; but reporters were as scarce then as 
daily papers, and our readers will have to task 
their imaginations for a sketch of the profound 
arguments which the pig discussion called forth 
in the Boston church. The result of the church 
investigation was, an acquittal of Capt. Keayne, 
and a declaration of his innocence. 

But the matter was not suffered to rest here, 
and the famous pig controversy was carried into 
the civil court. The persecuted captain was 
closely beset by Mrs. Sherman and her instiga- 
tors; but the court acquitted him by a jury ver- 
dict, and awarded him £3 for his costs. He then 
brought a cross action against the woman and 


her chief adviser, for slander, and recovered £20 | 


damages from each. Mr. Story, her instigator, 
was a London merchant, sojourning in Boston, 
and he was so enraged at.the result of the slan- 
der suit, that he resolved to leave no stone un- 
turned to fasten the pig upon the captain. Hay- 
ing found a witness for the captain who was 
willing to confess that he had committed perjury, 
Story petitioned the General Court for an order 
to have the cause of the stray pig heard again. 
This report was granted ; and the General Court 
took up the case and spent seven days upon it, 
in taking testimony and debate. At that time 
the General Court was composed of nine assist- 
ants of the governor, or magistrates, and thirty 
deputies, or rep atives from the towns, act- 
ing as one body. But it required a majority of 
each class of officers to pass any sentence of law. 
Now the court stood in the pig case, two magis- 
trates and fifteen deputies for Mrs. Sherman, to 
seven magistrates and eight deputies for Capt. 
Keayne ; the other seven deputies not voting. 
Consequently, though there wasa numerical ma- 
jority of all that voted, in favor of convicting 
the captain, yet the verdict could not be given 
against him, by reason of the majority of the 
magistrates being in his favor. The desire to 
convict him ran so high that the course of the 
majority of the magistrates provoked severe cen- 
sure, and the deputies made an effort to deprive 
them of the negative power with which the few 
thus overruled the many. That attempt was 
resisted by Gov. Winthrop, and failed ; but they 
carried a vote that the two classes of officers 
should sit apart, and constitute separate bodies. 
From that time forward, votes were sent in a 
parliamentary way, from one branch of the gov- 
ernment to the other, and the consent of both was 
necessary to an act of court. The body of as- 
sistants thus separated from the deputies, and 
having concurrent action, was the origin of our 
present State Senate. And if any aspiring 
genius of the present day is inclined to feel 
proud because he has a seat at the Senate board 
of Massachusetts, and to put on airs because he 
has the handle of “honorable”’ prefixed to his 
name, let him learn humility from the fact that 
the Senate had its origin in a quarrel about a 
dead pig! 








RELIEF OF NEURALGIA, 


As this dreadful disease is becoming more 
prevalent than formerly, and as the doctors have 
not discovered any method or medicine that will 
permanently cure it, we simply state that for 
some time past a member of our family has suf- 
fered most intensely from it, and could find no 
sure relief from any remedy applied, until we 
saw an article, which we republished, recom- 
mending the application of bruised horse radish 
to the tace, for toothache. As neuralgia and 
toothache are both nervous diseases, we thought 
the remedy for the one would be likely to give 
relief to the other, so we made the application of 
horse radish, bruised and applied to the side of 
the body where the disease was seated ; it gave 
almost instant relief to the severe attack ot neu- 
ralgia. Since then we have applied it several 
times, and with the same gratifying results. The 
remedy is simple, cheap, and may be within the 
reach of every one.—Laurensville Herald. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


G@ pg L.—The prefix of ‘‘ de” or ‘du to a surname is 
usually a sign of patrician extraction. 

Dietist.—The a’ quantity of solid digestible matter 
(according to Mr. Brande) in 1000 ts of the sub- 
stances named below, and dried at 212 degrees Fahren- 
heit, is—almonds, 650; apples, 170; beef, ; cal " 
73; carrots. 98; chickens, 270; haddock, 180; milk, 72; 
mutton, 290; pork, 240; potatoes, 260; rice, 880; tur- 
nips, 42; veal, 250; and wheat, 950. 

AMATEUR Pyrorecanist —The red fire used on the stage 
is made by mixing 20 parts of the chlorate of potassa, 
24 parts of sulphur, and 66 parts of nitrate of strontia. 
The chlorate of potassa must be handled with great 
care 


Country GentLeman.—There is little or no dew when the 
nights are cloudy, because clouds act as secondary ra- 

diators; and when the earth radiates its heat towards 
the clouds, the clouds again radiate it back to the earth. 

Inquistror.—The hall-marks on articles made of the pre- 
cious metals show their genuineness, and, at the same 
time, the localities where they were manufactured. 
Birmingham uses an anchor; Edinburgh. a castle and 
lion; London, a leopard’s head : Sheffield, a crown; 
York, a cross and five lions’ heads; Chester, a dagger 
or three wheat-sheaves; Glasgow, a tree and a salmon 
with a ring in his mouth; Exeter, a eastle with two 
wings; Dublin, hibernia; and Newcastle-on-Tyne, three 
casties. 

Fireman.—In thawing ice, 140 degrees of caloric become 
latent; and in converting the water into steam, 1000 
degrees move of caloric are to be taken up. Therefore, 
ice requires to take up 1140 degrees of latent caloric 
before it becomes steam. 

InquirER.— The latest theory of heat is, that caloric, 
which produces heat, is an extremely subtile fluid, of 
so refined a nature, that it possesses no weight, yet it 


most solid bodies. 
Tuespis —‘ Tom and Jerry ” was first produced in Pos- 
ton at the Washington Garden Amphitheatre, three 
days before it was brought out at the old Federal Street 
Theatre. At the former establishment, Gale played 
‘* Vorinthian Tom ;” at the latter, George H. Barrett— 
and Henry J. Finn was ‘* Bob ic.” 
Susurpan.—Flowers may be preserved for months by 
dipping them, when fresh gathered, into clear gum- 
water; and, after allowing them to stand three or four 
minutes. setting them upright, or arranging them in 
the ordinary manner in an empty vase. The gum 
coats the surface of the stems and petals, and preserves 
their form and color. To preserve dried towers for dis- 
tillation, mix with them about oue-fourth of their 
weight of dry salt, pressing the mixture down 
very tightly in strong casks, and keeping the casks in a 
cold cellar, with heavy hts upon them, to keep the 
mass close and air-tight. 
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SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 


patient and continuous thought, that has ever 
been presented for the encouragement of the 
young, is to be found in the early life of Eng- 
land’s great philosopher, the illustrious Newton. 
He had at the outset, only the humble advan- 
tages for instruction which a common day school 
could furnish in England, two hundred years 
ago. He thus acquired reading, writing and 
arithmetic, and at the age of twelve was sent to 
a grammar school. But he displayed at this 
age no particular proficiency in the studies to 
which his school hours were devoted, and was, 
according to his own admission, extremely in- 
attentive to his tasks, and stood very low at 
school. The energy to @xcel was at length 
aroused in him by the singular circumstance of 
a kick in the stomach by the boy next above 
him in his class. Though the boy was taller and 
stouter than himself, Isaac challenged him to 
fight in return for the kick. They met in the 
churchyard, and after a severe struggle, Newton 
became the conqueror. This pugilistic success 
stimulated the youth to excel his opponent in 
scholarship, and he devoted himself to his studies 
with such vigor, that he soon outranked his an- 
tagonist, and before long placed himself at the 
head of the school. 

While a schoolboy he manifested a strong 
mechanical genius, and with the aid of little 
saws, hammers, hatchets and other tools, occu- 
pied his play hours in constructing models of 
known hi and ingeni contrivances. 
In this way he made windmills, water clocks, and 
a carriage to be moved by the person who sat in 
it. His next enterprise of this character, was the 
construction of a sun dial, whereby any person 
could tell the timeof day. This he accomplished 
without any knowledge of the laws of dialling as 
modified by latitude; but by a series of patient 
observations at all times of day and seasons of 
the year, by means of wooden pegs driven into 
the walls and roofs of the buildings at his home. 
His success in these primitive experiments led 
him to carve two dials on the walls of his pa- 
rents’ house at Woolsthorpe, one of which is 
preserved to this day in the Museum of the Royal 
Society at London. Atthe age of fifteen, his 
mother took him from school to assume the charge 
of the family farm, but his confirmed habits of 
study and investigation made him compara- 
tively useless, both on the farm and at the mar- 
ket. When he was sent to Grantham with the 
market wagon, to dispose of the farm produce, 
he usually left the business to an old farm-ser- 
vant who accompanied him, and resorting to the 
garret of the house where he used to live when at 
school, spent the time in perusing a parcel of old 
books that were stored there. Upon the servant’s 
return from market, he would intercept him on 
the road between Grantham and Woolsthorpe, 
and ride home with him. This and similar neg- 
lects of duty upon the farm, convinced his moth- 
er and uncle that they could never make a farmer 
of young Isaac, and they determined that he 
should be educated for a different life. 

Accordingly he was sent back to school, and 
subsequently to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he made the most unusual and rapid pro- 
gress in mathematics, optics, and kindred studies. 
He had mastered all the text books of the class 
before he was called upon to hear the tutor’s 
lectures upon those works, and in the midst of 
the lecture terms his available time was devoted 
to eager and independent pursuit of further 
knowledge. At the age of twenty-two, he dis- 
covered the celebrated doctrine of fluxions, which 
is one of the pillars of his fame, and an essential 
aid to astronomy and all the higher mathemati- 
cal investigations. Newton also gave his atten- 
tion to optics, producing the far-famed reflecting 
telescope which bears his name. His attention 
to refracting telescopes, and efforts to improve 
the lenses, led him into deep researches upon the 
subject of light and the phenomena of color, and 








is capable of ane itself among the particles of the ° 


Probably the best illustration of the benefit of 





gave rise to his famous corpuscular theory of 
the materiality of light. In the midst of these 
investigations, the terrible Plague of 1665 broke 
out in England, which carried off nearly seventy 
thousand persons, in London alone. This drove 
Newton from Cambridge to his maternal home. 
While thus banished from his favorite books at 
the University, his ever active miad struck upon 
the brilliant discovery of the theory of gravita- 
tion. The ‘fall of an apple from a tree, beneath 
which he was reclining in study, led him to ques- 
tion why the apple would fall, and why if one 
body of matter was attracted towards another, 
there should not be an universal law of attrac- 
tion, extending to the moon, and all the planets, 
and even throughout the universe ? 

The cessation of the plague interrupted this 
investigation for a time, by recalling him to col- 
lege, where, in 1667, he was elected as one of the 
Fellows. Four years later, he succeeded his own 
teacher, the celebrated Dr. Barrow, as Professor 
of Mathematics at Cambridge, and in his lectures 
developed his discoveries in optics. The comet 
of 1680 attracted his.attention, and by numerous 
experiments he proved the truth of Kepler’s sup- 
position about the motions of the primary planets, 
thus elevating astronomy from a speculative to 
an exact science. Soon after, at the request of 
the Royal Society, he published his celebrated 
Principia ; and in 1703, he was elected president 
of that learned body, which office he adorned for 
a period of twenty-five years, until the day of his 
death. Newton’s gigantic achievements in 
science won for him the respect and admiration 
of the learned both in England and abroad, and 
the patronage and favor of the great. He was 
knighted by Queen Anne, in 1705, and subse- 
quently became an established favorite at the 
court of George I. The Princess of Wales, af- 
terwards the persecuted and unfortunate Queen 
Caroline, who was a woman of superior mind, 
was his pupil, and profited greatly by the instruc- 
tions of the great philosopher, in astronomy and 
mathematics. But the honors and affluence that 
rewarded his intellectual labors, never made him 
proud or vain-glorious. On the contrary, he was 
ever meek and unassuming in his deportment, 
battling with a giant’s strength for truth, but 
never for himself. He died in 1727, at the age 
of eighty five, his mighty intellect shining bright 
until within a few days of his death, when it be- 
came obscured from human view by the failure 
of the worn-out tabernacle. Newton’s mind was 
of that high order that becomes more and more 
humble before the throne of the Supreme Ruler, 
the deeper it penetrates into the mysteries of his 
creation. He was from first to last, a sincere 
and devout Christian; and never in all its lofty 
soarings, did his spirit settle upon the cheerless 
and icy peaks of infidelity. In his last days he 
manifested his sense of humility, and faith in the 
boundless power of the world’s Creator, in the 
following striking remark: “I know not what 
I may appear to the world, but to myself I seem 
to have been only like a boy playing on the sea- 
shore, and diverting myself now and then by 
finding a smoother pebble or a prettier shell than 
ordinary, whilst the great ocean of truth lay all 
undiscovered before me.” 





THE ECHO’S PRIZE MONEY. 

Some time since, the U. S. ship Dolphin cap- 
tured an American brig called the Echo, on the 
coast of Cuba, which was loaded with slaves 
from the coast of Africa. The captain and crew 
of the vessel were taken prisoners, and have been 
committed to jail in Charleston, 8. C., to be 
tried for the crime of carrying on the slave trade 
—a crime which by the laws of our nation is 
punishable with death. The rescued Africans, 
numbering 306 in all, have been taken in charge 
by the United States authorities, and sent back 
to their own country, to be restored to freedom. 
There were eighteen more when the Echo was 
taken, but they died before the-Echo arrived in 
port. The frigate Niagara is now on her way to 
Africa with these natives, and is well provided 
with clothing and stores for their comfortable 
support until they can be landed on the coast, 
and conducted back to the province from whence 
they were taken. A competent person was as- 
signed by the President to accompany the party, 
and to care for their necessities and comfort. 
This humane and benevolent treatment of cap- 
tured slaves by the United States, is a marked 
and favorable contrast with that of Great Britain 
in similar cases. She takes the captives to her 
West India possessions, and sells them as 
apprentices for seven or nine years, and pockets 
the money. These apprentices are bought by 
the West India planter; and they treat them 
with such severity, and work them so hard, in 
order to get the greatest possible return for their 
purchase-money, that very few of them live be- 
yond the period of their probation, and these 
wretched victims of British cupidity usually re- 
ceive their freedom at the gate of death, instead of 
the government office. 

By the laws of the United States, prize money 
is paid to the officers and crew of a government 
vessel which captures a slaver, to the amount of 
twenty-five dollars per head on all the slaves 
rescued. One half of the proceeds arising from 
the sale of the vessel and appurtenances, is also 
divided among the crew ; and the other half goes 
to increase the naval pension fund. The prize 
money in the present case will probably amount 
to some ten or eleven thousand dollars, estimat- 
ing the slaver to net six thousand dollars at the 
auction sale. Of this amount, the flag officer 
of the squadron is entitied to one-twentieth, the 
commander of the Dolphin to two-twentieths, 
and the balance will be distributed among the 
other officers and the crew of the Dolphin, ac- 
cording to their rank and rate of pay. There is 
some question whether the commander of the 
squadron, Commodore McIntosh, can claim his 
share, as he was absent from his command, on 
leave, when the capture took place. This does 
not seem to be a sufficient reason for withhold- 
ing the part which the law assigns to him; and 
we cannot think that the Attorney General of 
the United States, to whom the question will be 
referred for decision, will consider his presence 
or absence at all material, so long as he was ab- 
sent on leave, which is equivalent to obeying 
orders. 








CENTRAL AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 

The gross insult which the Presidents of 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica committed against 
the United States, in their appeal to European’ 
powers to protect those States against aggressive 
purposes contemplated by this government, has 
h fore been donin merited terms 
of severity. Our readers will recollect that this 
false and libellous charge, against the good faith 
of the United States, was contained in a public 
document with which those officials accompanied 
the famous Belly treaty for placing Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica under the tutelage of France and 
England. After President Martinez had thus 
wantonly belied the government which shielded 
Nicaragua from the fillibustering enterpri 
Walker and his gang, he had the audacity, find- 
ing that the Belly negotiation was not likely to 
be sanctioned by Louis Napoleon, to send a Min- 
ister Extraordinary to this country, in the per- 
son of ‘Senor Jerez. President Buchanan very 
properly refused to receive this ambassador from 
Nicaragua, until ample apology should be made, 
by authority of his government, for the grossly 
nnofair and iusulting language of the latter to- 
wards those who had been chiefly instrumental 
in putting down the unlawful invasions of the 
jurisdiction of that State. Upon this, the 
Nicaraguan ambassador, by authority of his 
government, utterly disavows the offensive lan- 
guage used in the note to the powers of Europe, 
and withdraws the imputations therein con- 
tained. Senor Jerez was then informed that this 
government would negotiate with him only upon 
the basis of a full ratification of the treaty al- 
ready formed between us and Nicaragua, known 
as the Cass-Irisarri Treaty. He professed that 
he had full power to comply with this demand, 
and was accordingly received and accredited, by 
the administration. 
his instructions at the Siate Department, it ap- 
peared that his orders were to effect a modifica- 
tion of the treaty, whereby its most essential 
benefit to the transit interests of the citizens of 
this country would be sacrificed. In this state 
of the case, the di bling ambassador was dis- 
missed by our government, and the President of 
Nicaragua given to understand, in pretty plain 
terms, that the United States would be tampered 
with no longer, but would proceed at once to 
assert its rights under the treaty, and protect the 
interests of its citizens in the isthmus routes. 
This spirited conduct of the President, followed 
up by corresponding action, will probably bring 
Martinez to do our nation justice. 














OSCEOLA AND GENERAL JESSUP. 

Gen. Jessup has recently published a letter in 
the Washington Intelligencer, in which he refutes 
a false opinion which has recently been promul- 
gated, to the effect that Osceola, the famous 
Seminole chief, was captured in Florida, by 
treachery and fraud. The transaction took place 
at San Augustine, some twenty years ago, dur- 
ing the Indian war in that State, and while Gen. 
Jessup commanded the U.S troops employed in 
that war.” By this statement it appears that Os- 
ceola had forfeited his life, under the laws of 


nations, and the articles of war by our own gov- * 


ernment, by entering the United States lines as 
a spy, and with the purpose of rising upon the 
garrison, capturing the fort and releasing the 
prisoners. ‘This entry he made under the pre- 
tence of coming in to submit himself to our 
authorities, upon the call of Gen. Jessup for the 
Seminoles to come in and comply with their 
previous arrangement to emigrate beyond the 
Mississippi, he having given distinct notice that 
he would hold no further conference with them 
for any other purpose. Osceola had been in- 
formed by an Indian messenger from the fort, 
that the garrison there was very small, and if he 
would enter with others, under the pretence of 
submitting, they could overpower the few troops 
left there, capture the fort, and release the pris- 
cuvis, including King Philip, the father of the 
messenger. 

With this treacherous purpose, Osceola came 
in; and there were warriors enough within the 
fort to have taken the place, had not the force of 
Americans been increased. But Gen. Jessup, 
being informed by Indian negroes of the con- 
spiracy which was contemplated by Osceola and 
his warriors, had strengthened the garrison so 
much, that the attempt was futile. He had the 
proofs of that chief’s contemplated treachery, and 
might have tried and convicted hini by court- 
martial, and put him to death. But from mo- 
tives of policy, not to expose his informers to the 
vengeance of tribe, and thus lose their 
further services, he concluded to hold Osceola as 
& prisoner, instead of having him condemned 
and executed as a spy, and therefore sent him to 
Charleston, S. C. Osceola died in captivity, but 
had he received his just deserts, under the laws 
of war, he would have met the fate of Major 
Andre. This matter of the treatment of the 
captive chief was properly understood at the 
time, and the fair fame of Gen. Jessup stood un- 
tarnished ; but some recent publication having 
represented the facts in a different light, the 
genera! has wisely published this conclusive and 
unanswerable vindication of his conduct. 

Sunmarine.—The scaly inhabitants of the 
briny deep lately held a meeting to rejoice over 
the failure of the Atlantic telegraph, the prince 
of whales presiding, and the cashier of the Bank 
of Newfoundland acting as secretary. De Sau- 
ty’s health was drank with derisive cheers. 


— 





Avr Intrecriticence.—Mr. John Wood has 
been awarded by the Baptists of Liverpool the 
prize of £1000 for his picture of ‘‘ The Baptism 
of Christ.” We are requested to say that the 
fortunate artist is not the John Wood who played 
low comedy at the Boston Theatre. 

Srortine CLerGymMEN.—It appears from the 
British game list that no less than six clergymen 
of the Church of England have taken out “ cer- 
tificates”’ licensing them to sport this year. 

— _—oor 

Tae Paracuay Expepition.—The fight- 
ing force of this expedition now consists of 3000 
men. 
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But upon the exhibition of , 
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FANEUIL HALL MARKET, 

The new market house under Faneuil 
was opened for business the last part of Oc. 
and is now in the full tide of successful opere 
There are thirty-four stalls, devoted to the 
of vegetables, prodace, meat, and butter 
cheese. The cellars under the market are 
larly occupied. Both ts have 
neatly fitted from plans of Mr. Joseph R. 
ards, architect, by Messrs, Morrison & 1 
contractors for the work. The history of F» 
Hall is deeply interesting to all Bostor 
During the mayoralty of Hon, John P. Big: 
Hon. Peleg W. Chandler, in reply to c« 
quettions, submitted a report embracing 1 
interesting items in regard to the time hor: 
structure, 

It appears from his report, that “ whore 
the year 1734 the freeholders and other i: 
tants of the town of Boston voted and ord 
place on the town's ground, on the town 
called Dock Square, to be assigned for a m 

lace, and the Court of General Sessions « 

eace in April, 1734, allowed and apy 
thereof, and a convenient building was e 
on the said ground, which was improved 
time for a public market place to the satisfa 
of a great namber of the inhabitants. But 
happened that the said building for some > 
past has been demolished and pulled down 
the inhabitants of the said town have he 
certain place for buyer and seller to meet 
which forces people to go out on the Neck : 
spend a great part of the day in providing ne 
saries for their fanilies, to the great hinde: 
of business and loss and damaye of the tw 
and whereas we are informed that Peter Fa: 
ot Boston, Esquire, hath been generously ple 
to offer at his own proper cost and charg 
erect a noble and complete stractare or ed 
to be improved for a market, for the sole 
benefit and advantage of the town—proy 
that the town of Boston would pass a vot 
that purpose, and lay the same under such p: 
regulations as shall be thought necessary, 
constantly support it for said use; which 
erous offer we, the subscribers, thought proj 
communicate to you, desiring that a town 1 
ing may be warned, to assemble as soon as 
be, to know the mind of the town, ete.” 

A town meeting was accordingly held, 
14, 1740, and the ‘yeas and nays being take 
ballot, it appeared that the motion to accep’ 
offer of Mr. Faneuil was decided in the affi; 
tive by a vote of 367 to 360. The building 
erected, and in September, 1743, the selec 
were notified dingly ; whereupon a 
mittee was chosen to draw up a vote of th 
and present the same to the town for their a; 
bation. The committee tendered to Peter 
euil, Beq., in the name of the town “ their 
hearty thanks for so bountiful a gift, with 
prayers that this and other expressions 0: 
bounty and charity may be abundantly re: 
pensed with the Divine blessing.” The « 
also pred the same, and on motion of Th . 
Hatchinson, Esq., it was voted “ that, in 
mony of the town’s gratitude to said Peter ° 
euil, Esq., and to perpetuate his memory 
town would now pass a vote that the hall . 
the market place be named Faneuil Hall, an. 
all times hereafter be called and known by 
name.” The original hall was consumed 
fire, January 13, 1761, andin order to econo: 
the walls which remained standing, a lottery 
was authorized to raise funds for rebuilin: 
Repeated alterations have since been made, 
the structure now resumes its original purpo: 
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Maria Piccotomin1,—This lady, bor 
Sienna, in 1835, is now only twenty-three ): 
old, and has been fully six years befure 
public, having first appeared, at Florence: 
1852, in Donizetti's opera of “ Lucrezia Bory: 
Her family rank among the most ancien 
Tuscany. Two of them have occupied 
Papal Chair (Pius LL and Pius I11.), and 
uncle, a venerable yentieman well know: 
Rome, for his appreciation of the fine arts, 
his enthusiasm for music, ie the well-kn 
Cardinal Piccolomini. On the Italian prin: 
of children and grandchildren  participatin, 
the family honors, Maria l’iccolomini may ¢! 

the honorary title of princéss. As a profess! 
singer, she is content with the hambler and 1 
appropriate rank of a private gentle-woman 
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A pousLy ratat Kick. — While a b 


was standing lately in the of Peterst 
Va., a dog passed endreagin and rece 
a kick which completely shed his sh 


killing bim instantly. The owner of the | 
soon after left the city, but had not proceede: 
before the horse fell and expired. Upon ex 
ination, his left hind foot, with which he 
kicked the dog, was found to contain a pie 
bone several inches in length, apparently pa 
the dog’s jaw bone, buried into the very quix 
tenderest part of the hoof. He died of teta 
+=-e ae 

Tae Peanovy Ixeriuts oy Bartimon 
George Peabody, Esq., of London, has + 
generously added $200,000 w the Peal 
Institute fund, for the erection of the noble 
fice now going up in that city, This, with 
previous endowment on the part of Mr 
makes more than half a million of dollars. 
are most happy to learn that Mr. Peabody 
rich as ever, having passed through the » 
financial crisis unscathed. 

—- +e — 

Corvern anv Tea.—One of the most rem 
able facta in the consumption ef mankind is 
enormous consumption of tea and coffee. 5 
800,000,000 pounds of these articles areanne 
© dl by the inhab of the world 
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Weerenw Lire —City life in the West 
queer phases. In Davenport, lows, quails 
rabbits have been mmaning about the streets, the 
not like the Irishman’s pigs, with knives « 
forks sticking in them, erying, “ Come ait me 
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Cosson —The coinage of money at 
mint in San Francisco, during the month of t 
tember was $1,030,000 in gold, and $59 00 
silver. 





























CENTRAL AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 
gross insult which the Presidents of 
gua and Costa Rica committed against 
aited States, in their appeal to European’ 
» to protect those States against aggressive 
ses contemplated by this government, has 
ore been commented on in merited terms 
erity. Our readers will recollect that this 
id libellous charge, against the good faith 
United States, was contained in a public | 
‘ent with which those officials accompanied : 
‘n0us Belly treaty for placing Nicaragua 
sta Rica under the tutelage of France and 
id. After President Martinez had thus 
aly belied the government which shielded 
igua from the fillibustering enterpri f 
rand his gang, he had the audacity, find- 
it the Belly negotiation was not likely to. 
‘tioned by Louis Napoleon, to send a Min- 
xtraordinary to this country, in the per- 
Senor Jerez. President Buchanan very 
ly refused to receive this ambassador from 
gua, until ample apology should be made, 
iority of his government, for the grossly 
and iusulting language of the latter to« 
those who had been chiefly instrumental 
ing down the unlawfal invasions of the 
tion of that State. Upon this, the 
.guan ambassador, by authority of his 
ment, utterly disavows the offensive lan- 
used in the note to the powers of Europe, 
ithdraws the imputations therein con- 
Senor Jerez was then informed that this 
iment would negotiate with him only upon 
iis of a full ratification of the treaty al- 
ormed between us and Nicaragua, known 
Cass-Irisarri Treaty. He professed that 
fall power to comply with this demand, 
‘s accordingly received and accredited, by 
ininistration. But upon the exhibition of , 
ructions at the State Department, it ap- 
that his orders were to effect a modifica- 
the treaty, whereby its most essential 
to the transit interests of the citizens of 
intry would be sacrificed. In this state 
case, the dissembling ambassador was dis- 
by our government, and the President of 
sua given to understand, in pretty plain 
that the United States would be tampered 
) longer, but would proceed at once to 
ts rights under the treaty, and protect the 
s of its citizens in the isthmus routes. 
virited conduct of the President, followed 
orresponding action, will probably bring 
ez to do our nation justice. 








SCEOLA AND GENERAL JESSUP. 
Jessup has recently published a letter in 
ishington Intelligencer, in which he refutes 
opinion which has recently been promul- 
io the effect that Osceola, the famous 
sle chief, was captured in Florida, by 
ry and fraud. The transaction took place 
Augustine, some twenty ycars ago, dur- 
Indian war in that State, and while Gen. 
commanded the U.S troops employed in 
ir.” By this statement it appears that Os- 
id forfeited his life, under the laws of 
», and the articles of war by our own gov- * 
\t, by entering the United States lines as . 
and with the purpose of rising upon the 
on, capturing the fort and releasing the 
ors. ‘This entry he made under the pre- 
of coming in to submit himself to our 
ties, upon the call of Gen. Jessup for the 
vles to come in and comply with their 
3 arrangement to emigrate beyond the 
-ippi, he having given distinct notice that 
\d hold no further conference with them 
other purpose. Osceola had been in- 
by an Indian messenger from the fort, 
garrison there was very small, and if he 
nter with others, under the pretence of 
ing, they could overpower the few troops 
e, capture the fort, and release the pris- 
icluding King Philip, the father of the 
ger. 
this treacherous purpose, Osceola came 
1 there were warriors enough within the 
iave taken the place, had not the force of 
ans been increased. But Gen. Jessup, 
formed by Indian negroes of the con- 
which was contemplated by Osceola and 
viors, had strengthened the garrison so 
that the attempt was futile. He had the 
f that chief’s contemplated treachery, and 
1ave tried and convicted hini by court- 
and put him to death. But from mo- 
policy, not to expose his informers to the 
nee of tribe, and thus lose their 
services, he concluded to hold Osceola as 
ner, instead of having him condemned 
cuted as a spy, and therefore sent him to 
ston, S. C. Osceola died in captivity, but 
received his just deserts, under the laws 
he would have met the fate of Major 
This matter of the treatment of the 
chief was properly understood at the 
d the fair fame of Gen. Jessup stood un- 
ad; but some recent publication having 
ted the facts in a different light, the 
has wisely published this conclusive and 
erable vindication of his conduct. 
MARINE.—The scaly inhabitants of the 
eep lately held a meeting to rejoice over 
ire of the Atlantic telegraph, the prince 
es presiding, and the cashier of the Bank 
‘foundland acting as secretary. De Sau- 
ith was drank with derisive cheers. 








InTELLIGENCE.—Mr. John Wood has 
varded by tbe Baptists of Liverpool the 
£1000 for his picture of “‘ The Baptism 
t.”” We are requested to say that the 
e artist is not the John Wood who played 
edy at the Boston Theatre. 





cine CLERGYMEN.—It appears from the 
ame list that no less than six clergymen 
‘hurch of England have taken out “ cer- 
* licensing them to sport this year. 














PaRaGuay Exprpition.—The fight- 
of this expedition now consists of 3000 
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FANEUIL HALL MARKET, 

The new market house under Faneuil Hall 
was opened for business the last part of October, 
and is now in the full tide of successful operation. 
There are thirty-four stalls, devoted to the sale 
of vegetables, produce, meat, and butter and 
cheese. The cellars under the market are simi- 
larly occupied. Both departments have been 
neatly fitted from plans of Mr. Joseph R. Rich- 
ards, architect, by Messrs. Morrison & Bray, 
contractors for the work. The history of Faneuil 
Hall is deeply i ing to all B i 
Daring the mayoralty of Hon. John P. Bigelow, 
Hon. Peleg W. Chandler, in reply to certain 
questions, submitted a report embracing many 
interesting items in regard to the time-honored 
structure. 

It appears from his report, that “whereas in 
the year 1734 the freeholders and other inhabi- 
tants of the town of Boston voted and ordered a 
place on the town’s ground, on the town dock, 
called Dock Square, to be assigned for a market 





ee and the Court of General Sessions of the 


eace in April, 1734, allowed and approved 
thereof, and a convenient building was erected 
on the said ground, which was improved some- 
time for a public market place to the satisfaction 
of a great number of the inhabitants. But it so 
happened that the said building for some years 
past has been demolished and pulled down, and 
the inhabitants of the said town have had no 
certain place for buyer and seller to meet at, 
which forces people to go out on the Neck and 
spend a great part of the day in providing neces- 
saries for their families, to the great hinderance 
of business and loss and damage of the town; 
and whereas we are informed that Peter Faneuil 
ot Boston, Esquire, hath been generously pleased 
to offer at his own proper cost and charge, to 
erect a noble and complete structure or edifice, 
to be improved for a market, for the sole use, 
benefit and advantage of the town—provided 
that the town of Boston would pass a vote for 
that purpose, and lay the same under such proper 
regulations as shall be thought necessary, and 
constantly support it for said use; which gen- 
erous offer we, the subscribers, thought proper to 
communicate to you, desiring that a town mect- 
ing may be warned, to assemble as soon as may 
be, to know the mind of the town, etc.” y 

A town meeting was accordingly held, July 
14, 1740, and the ‘yeas and nays being taken by 
ballot, it appeared that the motion to accept the 
offer of Mr. Faneuil was decided in the affirma- 
tive by a vote of 367 to 360. The building was 
erected, and in September, 1743, the selectmen 
were notified accordingly ; whereupon a com- 
mittee was chosen to draw up a vote of thanks 
and present the same to the town for their appro- 
bation. The committee tendered to Peter Fan- 
euil, Esq., in the name of the town “ their most 
hearty thanks for so bountiful a gift, with their 
prayers that this and other expressions of his 
bounty and charity may be abundantly recom- 
pensed with the Divine blessing.” The town 
also accepted the same, and on motion of Thomas 
Hatchinson, Esq., it was voted “ that, in testi- 
mony of the town’s gratitude to said Peter Fan- 
euil, Esq., and to perpetuate his memory, the 


town would now pass a vote that the hall over | 


the market place be named Faneuil Hall, and at 
all times hereafter be called and known by that 
name.” ‘The original hall was consumed by 
fire, January 13, 1761, and in order to economise 
the walls which remained standing, a lottery was 
was authorized to raise funds for rebuilding it. 
Repeated alterations have since been made, and 
the structure now resumes its original purpose. 





Maria Piccocomini.—This lady, born at’ 


Sienna, in 1835, is now only twenty-three years 
old, and has been fully six years before the 
public, having first appeared, at Florence, in 
1852, in Donizetti's opera of ‘‘ Lucrezia Borgia.” 
Her family rank among the most ancient in 
Tuscany. Two of them have occupied the 
Papal Chair (Pius IL. and Pius III.), and her 
uncle, a venerable gentleman well known in 
Rome, for his appreciation of the fine arts, and 
his enthusiasm for music, is the well-known 
Cardinal Piccolomini. On the Italian principle 
of children and grandchildren participating in 
the family honors, Maria Piccolomini may claim 
the honorary title of princéss. As a professional 
singer, she is content with the humbler and more 
appropriate rank of a private gentle-woman. 





A pousLy FaTaL Kicx.— While a horse 
was standing lately in the ts of Petersburg, 
Va., a dog passed undernaeain and received 
a kick which completely ashed his skull, 
killing him instantly. The owner of the horse 
soon after left the city, but had not proceeded far 
before the horse fell and expired. Upon exam- 
ination, his left hind foot, with which he had 
kicked the dog, was found to contain a piece of 
bone several inches in length, apparently part of 
the dog’s jaw bone, buried into the very quick or 
tenderest part of the hoof. He died of tetanus. 





Tue Peapopy Institute oF BALTIMORE.— 
George Peabody, Esq., of London, has most 
generously added $200,000 to the Peabody 
Institute fund, for the erection of the noble edi- 
fice now going up in that city. This, with the 
previous endowment on the part of Mr. P., 
makes more than half a million of dollars. We 
are most happy to learn that Mr. Peabody is as 
rich as ever, having passed through the great 
financial crisis unscathed. 





CorreE anp Tea.—One of the most remark- 
able facts in the consumption ef mankind is the 
enormous consumption of tea and coffee. Some 
800,000,000 pounds of these articles areannually 
consumed by the inhabitants of the world. 





Western Lire.—City life in the West has 
queer phases. In Davenport, Iowa, quails and 
rabbits have been rnnning about the streets,though 
not like the Irishman’s pigs, with knives and 
forks sticking in them, crying, “ Come ait me !” 

— 


> 





CornaGE.—The coinage of money at the 
mint in San Francisco, during the month of Sep- 
tember was. $1,030,000 in gold, and $59,000 in 
silver. 





THE PERILS OF TRAVEL. 

Upon the first introduction of 8 and 
railroads as the means of travel by land and 
water, the popular idea was, that these means of 
locomotion, though much preferable to sailing 
vessels and stage-coaches on account of the com- 
parative ease, and the saving of time, would 
prove more dangerous to human life. But the 
fact has turned out quite the reverse, in respect 
to the danger, and it is clearly established by 
experience, that the per cent. of fatal accidents 
resulting from steamboat and railroad travel, is 
much smaller than that formerly caused by 
casualties to sailing vessels and stages. When 
we consider the enormous number of persons 
who travel now-a-days by steam and railroad, 
the proportion of fatal accidents is very small 
indeed. Avcurious statistician has recently in- 
vestigated the subject of risk to human life by 
railroad travelling in various countries, and has 
ascertained, as the aggregate result of the pro- 
portion between the whole number of travellers 
and those who are killed, that in France there is 
only one chance in one hundred million of a 
railroad passenger’s being killed in travelling 
one mile; in England, one chance in sixty-tive 
million, and in the United States, one in forty- 
seven million. The greater safety in Europe 
over this country arises from the more thorough 
coastruction of the roads, the broader guage of 
the track, and the greater stringency of the police 
supervision over the management. In regard to 
steam navigation, the rate is of course much 
greater than by railroad, owing to the double 
liability to accident from explosion and from 
wreck, and the small opportunity to escape from 
fire. Hence we find the chances of a steamboat 
passenger's death by casualty to be much greater 
than the land traveller’s, ranning up to the ratio 
of one chance in two hundred and forty thousand, 
for a single mile, of nearly two hundred times as 
great a risk by steamboat as by railroad. That 
is, aman would run as much risk in travelling 
thirteen miles by steamboat as he would in going 
from Boston to California by railroad. This dis- 
proportion of steamboat risk appears enormous, 
and demonstrates clearly the necessity for more 
stringent government regulations for the protec- 
tion of human life. 


h 








NEW ENGLAND LACONICS, 

It is perhaps a characteristic of New Eng- 
landers to give an indirect reply, but in travelling 
one often meets with monosyllable specimens 
who waste few words. Emery, the editor of the 
Provincetown Banner, recently drove up the 
Cape to attend a Congressional Convention, and 
he relates a case in point. ‘‘ In crossing over to 
Orleans, we were not always certain that wo 
were in the right track—so, just before dusk, we 
espied a very comely specimen en crinoline ahead. 
She turned neither to the right nor left, but we 
suddenly reined up when opposite her, and 
asked, ‘ Will you be kind enough to tell us if 
we are on the direct road to Higgins’s?’ She 
turned upon “us a’sweet face gnd very bright 
eyes, and in a moment answered, very emphat- 
ically, ‘ You are!’ and turned away again, as we 
passed on. That was an answer for you— 
worthy of a Roman matron—the manner of it 
no less pointed and emphatic than the matter. 
Commend us to that young lady for a kindred 
spirit—wonder if she isn’t a ‘schoolmarm ? 
And may all who are eager to run the right 
road find such a guardian spirit, in or out of the 
flesh, to answer to their inquiries, ‘ You are!’ ” 





BULWER AND HIS Pipg.—Sir E. B. Lytton 
is a far more inveterate smoker than any char- 
acter described in his works. Indeed, it would 
be difficult to find a man more devoted to the 
practice. Each administration seems to have 
its smoker par excellence, and between Lord 
Clarendon and Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, it would, 
perhaps, be impossible to decide which statesman 
consumed the most tobacco. Lord Palmerston, 
on the contrary has such an aversion to it, that 
he wrote a sharp rebuke to the young attaches at 
Constantinople because their despatches smelt of 
tobacco, and desired the ambassador to have the 
notice stuck up in the office, and to see that its 
injunctions are attended to. 
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Rarey, tae Horse-Tamer.—The partner- 
ship between Messrs. Rarey and Goodenough 
has been severed; ‘and while the latter,” says 
the Illustrated London News, “has returned to 
Canada with a cool ten thousand (pounds—i. e. 
$50,000) as his moiety, after deducting expenses, 
the master spirit has taken a journey to Sweden, 
and purposes seeing Lapland before he returns. 
It is surprising how the system takes every- 
where.” 





ENGLAND AND France.—The English press 
loses no opportunity of attacking France, and 
has become particularly sharp since it has seen 
her drawing nearer to Russia and Piedmont, and 
forming by that triple alliance a counterpoise to 
that of England with Austria and Prussia. 





A Sovpier’s Cuitp.—The child of Marshal 
McMahon, the new military commandant of 
Algeria, was wrapped in his cradle in the first 
standard pianted on the Malakoff. ‘This stand- 
ard had forty-seven bullet holes init. The child 
was born the day after the fall of Sebastopol. 





Bayarp Tayrtor.—This gentleman, who 
complained so bitterly of the attentions of Amer- 
ican ladies, has heen praising the beauties of the 
Polish maidens in a style of hyperbole which 
we think must be very aggravating to his young 


JSrau. 





Sweet Fern.—The Maine Farmer says that 
a premium was awarded, at the State Fair, for 
calfskin tanned by the use of sweet fern. The 
skins were tanned in one week, and had the ap- 
pearance of the best French calfskin. 





Prince Gortscnaxorr.—The Emperor of 
Russia was so well pleased with this prince’s man- 
agement of the China business that he conferred 
upon him the rare decoration of St. Andrew. 





EDITORIAL INK DROPS, 

Wisely improve the present, for the past is gone 
beyond redemption, and ’tis nseless to regret it. 

Mr. Fowler, an American dentist, has bought 
Alexandre Dumas’s Monte Cristo Chateau. 

He that speaks against his own reason, speaks 
against his own conscience, and therefore sins. 

The house occupied by Peter the Great, at 
Deptford, Eng., has been pulled down as unsafe. 

Truth lies in a well, they say. She never likes, 
it is said, to leave well alone. 

Advices from the west coast of Africa state 
that the slave trade is going on there briskly. 

Good nature is more agreeable in conversa- 
tion than wit, however brilliant. 

A correspondent of the St. Louis Democrat 
denies the existence of gold at Pike’s peak. 

Every dark objett is made light, every tear of 
sorrow dried up, by a small act of kindness. 

It is extraordinary how many defects we dis- 
cover in a friend after quarrelling with him. 

Louis Napoleon has bestowed upon his mother- 
in-law one of the finest hotels in Paris. 

Itis the heart that makes a manrich. A man 
is rich or poor according to what he is. 

A doctor lately performed an extraordinary 
operation—the patient died, the doctor lived. 

Nature always gives us strength to perform 
those duties in life which are allotted to us. 

The late eruption of Mt. Vesuvius has de- 
stroyed the cone and entirely changed its looks. 

Kissing is a universal custom in France—even 
the men are in the habit of kissing each other. 

The Duke of Wellington’s coffin has been 
placed in a sarcophagus in St. Paul’s, London. 

The more difficult it is to obtain your ends, 
the more honorable will your success be. 

The force of the U.S. troops in Texas is to 
be increased—the Indians are very troublesome. 

The Empress Eugenie has been giving $10,000 
for a dress that belonged to Louis XVI.’s aunt. 

A new military post on the San Diego mail 
route has been named in honor of Gen. Quitman. 

George Sand is writing a play for a French 
theatre to introduce a flock of sheep on the stage. 

Disastrous floods severely injured the potato 
crop of Ireland this year—’twill cause distress. 

The gold yield of Australia this year up to the 
middle of August, was $28,100,000. 

Lord Charles Wellesley, brother and heir pre- 
sumptive to the Duke of Wellington, is dead. 

We have been wonderfully blessed with fair 
weather lately, but winter’s coming now. 





“SOLD” ON DOUGHNUTS, 

The other day, nedr the market, we observed 
a stout country fellow who had just sold out his 
load of apples, lingering near a stand on which 
various comestibles were displayed for the temp- 
tation of the hungry. The greatest attraction 
seemed to be a huge pile of doughnuts, that 
luxury which no true-born Yankee despises. 
Onr friend from the rural districts eyed the mass 
for a while and then asked : 

“ Heow much, retail ?” 

‘A cetit apiece. YOU ean°take your pick, 
but you mustn’t handle.” 

The Yankee selected an enormous one, and 
forked over the “nickel.” We watched him as 
his jaws closed on the ponderous morsel. Alas! 
all is not gold that glitters, and the doughnut 
was an illusion—a mere transparent shell of 
pastry filled chock full of nothing. It wouldn’t 
have made a bite for a canary bird. Dire was 
the wrath of the purchaser. 

“ Sold on doughnuts !” he yelled with a hideous 
emphasis. ‘ Sold on doughnuts !—that I was 
brung up and fed onto. Of all the raskilly 
cheats I ever heard tell on in this here raskilly 
city, I never knowed the beat of this. But,” 
he added, with desperate determination, “ef 
there’s law in the perlice court, I’ll have re- 
venge!”’ And the utterance of the last words, 
like the “Blood! blood, Iago!” would have 
made his fortune on the stage. We left him full 
of pity and respect. 





Look out ror young Trees.—For the 
benefit of our farmer subscribers, we would say, 
that a careful examination will prove that more 
than half the young apple-trees are infested with 
the destructive borer. Hundreds of trees are 
lost which a little vigilance might save. Dig 
them out, or punch them to death in their holes, 
but don’t give up till you’ve got them. Cover 
up the cavities with grafting wax, when you 
have it, or wrap the wounded parts with tarred 
cloth. 





A VERY PARTICULAR Party.— Mrs. —— 
— O, here you are at last. Now you must come 
and dance this waltz with a friend of mine— 
charming girl, I assure you.” Mr. ——(who 
prides himself upon his dancing)—‘“‘ Haw! thank 
you—you’re very good !—but I never waltz with 
strange girls. J don’t mind giving her a quad- 
rille first, just to see how she moves !” 





Trutu.—Somebody says, ‘‘ Truth is intel- 
lectual gold, which is as durable as it is splendid 
and valuable.” We are afraid the currency is 
rather limited. Somebody else says : 


“Truth, they eay, lies in a well, 
A paradox forsooth, 
For if it lies, as people tell, 
How can it be the truth?” 





A pvomestic Recerpt.—To cure scandal— 
“ Take of good nature, one ounce; of a herb 
called by the Indians ‘ Mind your own Business,’ 
one ounce—mix these with a little charity for 
others—and two or three sprigs of ‘Keep your 
tongue between your teeth.’” 








A Gotpen CounseL.—The wise Lockman, 
being on his deathbed, ordered his son to ap- 
proach, and said: ‘ My son, when thou feelest a 
disposition to sin, seek for a place where God 
cannot see thee.” 





A QuEER ParapE.—An idle apprentice was 
paraded through some of the London streets the 
other day, by the “ Lazy Society,” and was fol- 
lowed by the groans and derisive cheers of a mob. 
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CoyscucaL Brotatitr.— ‘I can’t see how 
you can sit and eat, while your wife is so sick.” 
“ Why, my dear fellow, it is not that I love my 
wife less, but that I love pancakes more.” 





BALLOU'S PICTORIAL ¥ 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents : 


“ The Knights of the Iron Ring: or, The Companions 
of Silence,” a tale of the Court of Naples and the Moun- 
tains of Calabria, translated and adapted from the French 
by Anna M. Carrar. 

‘* Shadows,” stangas by James Franx.in Fitts. 

“The Temple House Mystery,’ a tale by Giacomo 8 
CAMPANA. 

‘*My Husband,” a story by Marcaret VERNE. 

“The Poor Scholar,” a tale by Epwin L. Turre. 


“ Farewell to the Juniata,” in verse by Cuartes Stew- 
ART. 

* Gossip with the Reader.”’ 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Representation of Port La Union, San Salvador, Cen- 
tral America. A fine deli ion from our pond 
in that quarter. 

Scene from “The Knights of the Iron Ring,” repre- 
senting Dr. Pierre Falcone and the Director of the Police. 


View of the new Statue of Queen Victoria, in the vesti- 
bule of the Town Hall, Leeds, England. 


Picture delineating the Boundary Line between Russia 
and China. 


View of Mallet’s famous great English Mortar. 


A large engraving representing a vivid scene, the 

Wounded Officer’s Return from India. 
1 pe picture deli ing the Laacher-See, near 

Andernach, Prussia. 

A representation of Spearing Fish by Night, in Canada. 

A large and effective picture, showing a characteristic 
Roadside Scene in Italy. 

*,* The Pictorial is for saleat all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States at five cents a copy 

(G™ One copy of the Fraa, and one copy of the Prcro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $3 60 per annum. 











Foreign items. 


Queen Victoria is the possessor of the only 
genuine and authentic portrait of Oliver Crom- 
well. 

When a Russian soldier is drawn for the con- 
scription, in five years he is considered legally 
dead ; and if a wife does not see her husband 
for five years, she may marry again. 

Hume, the mesmeriser, figures as a lion in the 
Russian salons. He wears a fantastic dress and 
a Scotch cap and feather, which he never takes 
off in public—there is magic in it. 

Letters from Verona mention the death, by 
suicide, of the Italian poet Bettelloni, who, it ap- 
pears, shot himself through the heart with a 
pistol, discharging the two barrels. 

A London jeweller has designed and mounted 
a magnificent diadem for the Princess Wor- 
owzoff, of Russia. It is made of nine brilliants 
of enormous size, surmounted by smaller stones 
—the whole costing £20,000. 

The Emperor of Russia has just granted per- 
mission to the students of the University of 
Moscow to publish a collection of translations of 
the best German, French, and other foreign 
works, to be printed at the cost of the University. 

Mires, the newspaper proprietor, say the Paris 
journals, has bought 20,000 copies of the “ His- 





tory of the Consulate and the Empire,” by M., 


Thiers, to distribute as prizes to the subscribers 
of the Constitutionnel and the Pays. 

A small yacht called the Christopher Colum- 
bus lately arrived at Southampton from New 
York. She is only forty-five tons burden, and 
is scarcely bigger than an Isle of Wight wherry. 
She has been brought across the Atlantic by a 
man and two boys. 

The Guards’ Memorial is to be erected in 
Waterloo Piace, on the north side of Pall-mall. 
The monument itself will consist of four large 
figures, to be cast out of Russian guns. taken.at 
Sebastopol, and the pedestal is to be of granite. 
Mr. John Bell is the seulptor. 
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Dewdrops of GHisdom. 








Sin and sorrow are inseparable. 

So live with men as if God saw you. 

Short reckonings make long friends. 

Sorrow’s best antidote is employment. 

Sands form the mountain ; moments make the 
year. 

Of all poverty, that of the mind is the most 
deplorable. 

Passion is like an unruly horse, when its 
driver, Prudence, has become blind. 

It is always best to ascertain who is in error 
before pronouncing judgment. 

Good men are the stars and planets of the 
ages wherein they live, and illustrate the times. 

Titles are originally conferred as a matter of 
favor, but are atterwards exacted as a matter of 
right. 

What is seen by the eye, bears but a small 
proportion, either in amount or value, to what is 
divined by the imagination. 

There would not be so much harm in the 
giddy following the fashions, if somehow the 
wise could always set them. 

We cannot help suspecting, when we hear a 
person say that he has not a friend in the world, 
that he don’t deserve to have one. 

We should give as we would receive, cheer- 
fully, quickly, and without hesitation, for there 
is no grace in a benefit that sticks to the fingers. 

Read not to contradict and confute, nor to be- 
lieve and take for granted, nor to find talk and 
discourse, but to weigh and consider. 

Our infinite obligations to God do not fill our 
hearts half as much as a petty uneasiness of our 
own ; nor his infinite perfections as much as our 
smallest wants. 





Soker’s BWudget. 


Uneasy is the head that wears a wig in a gale 
of wind. 

“Yours is a very hard case,” said the fox to 
the oyster. 

The man who was always splitting with 
laughter, has been recommended to try an axe. 

It has been saggested that the tail of the comet 
is caused by the dust it kicks up in travelling. 

‘‘T’ve risen from the bar to the bench.” That’s 
what a lawyer said on quitting the profession 
and taking up shoe-making. 

The times are said to be so hard in Halifax, 
that the two editors of the newspaper published 
there smoke the same cigar—taking it by turns. 

Aunt Betsey has said many good things; 
among the rest, that a newspaper is like a wife, 
because every man should have one of his own. 

“ We wont indulge in such horrid anticipa- 
tions,” as the hen-pecked husband said, when the 
parson told him he would be joined to his wife 
in another world, never to separate. 

An editor of Indiana was attacked by a man 
for some personal grievance. The editor says : 
“To avoid injaring him, and prevent his in- 
juring us, we got out of the way.” Sensible 
man ! 

An ignorant minister having remarked in the 
presence of Dr. South, that the “Lord had no 
need of man’s learning,” that witty divine re- 
plied, “still less has be need of man’s igno- 
rance.” 

Not long since, there might have been seen on 
the window of a dirty little shop in an obscure 
part of London, this announcement: “ Goods 
removed, messages taken, carpets beai, and 
poetry composed on any subject.” 








| Quill and Scissors. 

The rope which surrounded the ring or en 
| closure in which Morrisey and Heenan fought, 
} has been bought by a distinguished gentleman of 
Buffalo, and in a short time will be cut up, set 
in gold, silver or brass, and sold to all who de- 
sire a memento of the battle. Gentlemen and 
ladies in the habit of wearing charms and chat- 
elaines will please take notice 

Cincinnati has 1656 public lamps, which cost 
the city $33,251 annually, or $20,50 each; and 
light the streets for a distance of 352,138 feet or 
sixty six and sixty-nine one-hundredths of a 
mile. Davenport, Iowa, has 200 public lamps 
at an annual expense of $7200, or $36 each. 

Senator Douglas, it is said, has just made an 
unconditional transfer to the trustees of the 
Chicago University of all the property upon 
which the university is located, waiving all con- 
tingencies of the original contract, and giving a 
clear title. 

In Lee, a son of Mr. John Castle, twelve 
years of age, pulled the rod connected with the 
damper on the top of the tall chimney standing 
amid the ruins of Basset & Co.'s, factory, when 
the damper came down upon his head, killing 
him instantly. 

The mummy of an Egyptian Princess, from 
Egypt, was a short time ago landed in England. 
It is intended for exhibition. An embalmed cat 
was found in the same case with the lady, which 
fact is considered sufficient evidence that the 
lady was never married. 


Mrs. Amanda G. Williams, of New London, 
has bequeathed her property to be held by trus- 
tees and invested in bond and mortgage, the in- 
come to be used for the benefit of indigent sea- 
men of New London and their families. 


Godard and Steiner, in their balloon race, 
travelled about one nundred and ninety miles, 
at the rate of twenty-seven miles an hour. 
Steiner staid up half an hour longest, travelling 
fourteen miles further. 

During the seventeenth century, the patents 
granted for inventions in England were 250; in 
the next hundred years they amounted to 2500, 
and in the first fifty years of the present century, 
they had exceeded 250,000. 

The Great Western Railway Company are 
going to place three sleeping cars upon the line, 
fitted up with berths, spring mattresses, damask 
quilts, etc., and a servant to bring soda water 
and black the travellers’ boots in the morning. 

The chair presented by Capt. Sawyer to the 
State of Vermont, made from the oak of “ Old 
Ironsides,”’ was manufactured by Blake & Dav- 
enport, of Boston, and is one of théir best speci- 
mens of workwanship. 

A female astrologist was recently arrested by 
the New York police. Her customers were all 
ladies, who were in quest of husbands, and her 
profits were upwards of $50 per day. 

A correspondent of the London Times says a 
friend of bis who stood twice fur a seat in Par- 
liament, spent more than £12,000 or $60,000 to 
carry on the campaigns. 

The population of Salt Lake City is about 
twelve or fifteen thousand, and the population of 
the valley is variously estimated, but is probably 
forty thousand. 

The latest styles of female hoops is guaranteed 
‘to be of feminine lightness and delicacy, and 
warranted not to cut the limbs of atiendant 
gentlemen.” 


The oldest organized fire company in the 
United States, is said to be the Naumkeag, No. 
5, of Salem, Mass., which was organized in 
M 1788. 

A man in Cincinnati, named Michael Elk, re- 
cently killed his wife because she had the phthisic, 
and disturbed his sleep by hard breathing. 


Mary Marphy, a native of Ireland, died in 
Fal! River a tew days since, aged one hundred 
and three years and ten months, 


Itis thought the trip of the overland mail 
between St. Louis and San Francisco will ulti- 
mately be made in twenty days. 


A child four years old, with a fine growth of 
beard and whiskers, is on exhibition in New 
York. 


Jackson, the American deer, lately performed 
at Montreal the arduous feat of walking for one 
hundred and fifteen hours. 


John Mitchell is to remove his paper, the 
“Citizen,” to Washington, D. C., at the close of 
the present year. 


A meeting is to be held this month in Paris 
to arrange for the construction of a canal across 
the Isthmus of Suez. 


Dubuque, Jowa, has decreased in population 
six hundred and seventy-eight since last year. 


There are 468,000 slaves at the South who are 
church members. 


Lord Palmerston has been feasting editors at 

his estate of Broadlands. 
Marriages. 

In this city, by Rev. Dr. Robbins, Mr. L. M. Stevens to 
Miss Juliette Barnard. 

By Rev. Dr. Putnam, of Roxbury, Mr. Richard 8. Fay, 
Jr.. to Miss Elizabeth Francis Bowditch. 

By Rev. Mr. Hepworth, Mr. Joseph B. Moors to Miss 
Mary B. Jones. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. John McLeod to Miss Catha- 
rine Melvin. 

By Rev. Mr. King, Mr. Levi C. Barney to Miss Octavia 
C. Sanford. . 

By Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Andrew J. Sargent to Mise 
Elizabeth C. Lothrop, both of Charlestown 

At Charlestown, by Kev. Mr. Lambert, Mr. Thomas 
Parker to Miss Julia Greene. 

At Uambridgeport, by Rev. Mr. Ware, Mr. P. Bean, of 
Bucyrus, Obio, to Miss Susie V. Gove 

At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Anderson, Mr. Charles T. 
Lingham to Miss Jane Bampton. 

At Dorehester, by Kev. Mr. Thayer, Mr John W. Jack- 
son, of New York, to Miss Lucy M. Norris. 

At Brookline, by Kev. Dr. Hedge, Mr. James M. Cod- 
man to Miss Hevrietta Gray Sargent 

At Stoneham, by Rev. Mr. Swallow, Mr. Henry A. Bean 
to Mies Orietta E. Kimball, of Wilmington 


















At Lynn, by Rey. Mr. Miller, Mr. Thomas W. Tibbetts a 


to Miss Rebecca Ann Barnett. 

At Salem, by Kev. Mr. Mills, Mr. Nathaniel H. Steven 
son, of Lynn, to Miss Mary Elizabeth Bray 

At Marblehead, by Rev. Mr. Dwight, Mr. Jonathan 
Smethuret to Mies Suean D Cloutman 

At Norwich. Ct, by Kev. Mr. Whittemore, Mr. A. 8 
Hayward to Miss Mary J. Davis, both of Boston 


Deaths. 

In this city, Mise Julia Ann Fessenden, 42; Mr. Charies 
Pierce, 63; Mr. Joseph Hard Walker, 36, Mr. Edward 
Huston, 60; Mr. Thomas P. Larkin, 24; Mrs Rebecca T 
Wetherbee, 84; Widow Betsey Badger. 68; Mra. Fraipces 
B. Tenney, 30; Mr. William K. Steimitz, 32; at Kast Bos- 
ton, Mr. Charles C. Tyler, 37; at South Boston, Mr. Fran- 





, cis W. Park, 40 


' wich, Mans... j 


At Roxbury, Mr. Daniel Ide, 46 

At Charlestown, Mr. Edward D. Childe, 36 
At Chetsea, Mr. Nathan Ellenwood. 59 

At Malden, Mr. J. C Cox, 89 

At Waltham, Mr. Joel Britton, 57 

At Lyon, Mr. Anna Drake, 56. 

At Salem, Mrs. Rebecea J. Tyler, 75 

At Beverly, Hon. Robert Rantoul, 8). 

At Gloucester, Mr. Amasa B. Butler, 2) 

At Newburyport, Mr Charies Cooper, 29. 

At Worcester, Mr. William Metey. 72 

At East Longmeadow, Widow Elizabeth Taylor, 90 
At New Hediord, Mrs. Hannah Manly, 44 

At Carlisle. Mr. Jonathan Heaid, 76. 

At Barnetable, Mre. Lucy Parker, [4 

At Edgartown. Mr. Abner Fisher. 

At Chappequipdic, Mr Weltbon Wayman, 
At Nantucket, Mr. Jonathan Paddack, 67 

At Exeter, N. H., Mr. Allen G. Osborne, 23. 


At Castine, Me , Mra. Hatch. widow of the late Deacon 


| Mark Hatch, 92 


At Oswego, N. Y.. Rev. Seth F. Swith, a native of fand- 
n bie 724 year 

lo Clacinosti, Mies Maggie , 15 years, 7 mouths. 
At New Urieaus, Mr. J. Webster Lynde, 22 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE SYBIL’S COTTAGE, 


BY WHITE MOUNTAIN LILLIE. 


* We were straying in the forest, 
By a swiftly gliding stream, 
And gazing in the waters, 
Where the woodland naiads dream : 
When ‘neath the tall trees’ branches, 
Close by a rushing brook, 
I spied a moss-grown cottage, 
With lone, deserted look. 


There was nought to bar our entrance 
But the broken, time-stained door, 

And heaps of autumn’s crimson leaves 

‘ Lay scattered on the floor. 

The walls were damp and mouldering, 
And silence reigned within— 

To break the solemn stillness 
It seemed a very sin. 


We had wandered since the morning 
Up the mountain's rugged side, 
Where the shadows gave to noonday 
The gloom of eventide. 

And now I marvelled greatly, 
To find in that old wood 

A cottage drear and lonely, 
Like that in which we stood. 


Then said a dark-eyed maiden, 
Who marked my eager look, 
“ This is a sybil’s cottage, 
And this a mystic brook ; 
When first to Happy Valley 
My father came to dwell, 
She lived within this forest, 
As I have heard him tell. 


“She was a strange, wild being, 
None knew from whence she came: 
Could only guess her early life, 
Or what might be her name; 
And when she left her cottage, 
To wander by the stream, 
An angel lost from paradise 
As beautiful might seem. 


“She died a long, long time ago,} 

And lies beneath yon tree; 

Her weary heart is now at rest, 
Whate’er its grief might be.” 

She ceased, and down our homeward path 
We moved with noiseless tread, 

And left the sybil’s cottage 
To the memory of the dead. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE HOUSE IN THE CORNFIELD. 


BY GIACOMO 8. CAMPANA. 


ner 


[The following letter came into my hands by accident, 
and is given to the public with no other alteration 
than the correction of a few errors, manifestly the 
result of haste.) 

Yes, dearest Anna, Iam a married woman. 
That I have “ married in haste,” too, is a melan- 
choly fact. As to the rest of the too vefacious 
proverb, the “repenting at leisure,” you must 
gather its applicability from the brief narrative 
of my connubial experience which I am about 
to give you. 

Since I last wrote, from the house of my uncle, 
my nearest and almost my only surviving rela- 
tive, I have lived so rapidly, if I may so express 
it, that I can hardly believe but that many 
months, instead of a few weeks only,have elapsed. 
The same day on which I despatched my lest 
letter, I was returning home late in the afternoon, 
after putting it in the post-office myself. - This, 
however, was not my only errand out. The 
posting of the letter was only an incidental affair. 
I had been making a visit to my old friend—my 
mother’s friend—Mrs. Mandewill, who had had 
an attack of paralysis that morning. When I 
started from home it was quite clear, but it came 
on to rain soon after I reached the old lady’s 
house, and rained very hard for four or five 
hours. My uncle called for me, in his buggy, 
but as I wished to stay longer, and knew that he 
was very busy, I told him that I would remain 
all night, unless it should clear up soon enough 
to make it pleasant for me to return home on 
foot. Uncle went away, but the weather did be- 
come so beautifully clear that I resolved to return 

* that evening. 

My walk home was a very agreeable one, till 
I reached a sort of hedge separating two tracts 
of valuable woodland. It was composed of 
brushwood, briers, fallen trees, etc., and was 
wholly impassable except at one point, where 
there was a gap init. This gap was filled up by 
a deep pit or gully, across which lay the trunk of 
a large tree, which was used as a bridge by the 
very few persons who were in the habit of pass- 
ing that way. I had crossed this bridge in per- 
fect safety that morning, and frequently before ; 
but it was now a little slippery, from the late 
rain, and I felt somewhat timid about passing it. 

At one time I gave it up, and started to go 
round by the end of the hedge; but it was get- 
ting late, and going round would take me at 
least three quarters of a mile out of my way ; be- 
sides, I felt rather ashamed of my timidity, and 
so, after a little hesitation, I advanced and put 

* my foot upon the log, resolved to cast my fears 
away, and go forward with a fixed resolution to 
imagine myself to be walking upon a log resting 
upon the earth. 

This was an excellent resolution, and I have 
no doubt that it would have carried me safely 
through if I could only have kept it. If I could 
have preserved my presence of mind, and pre- 
vented myself from getting flustered, I would 
have had no difficulty at all. But when I reached 
the middle of the log, my right foot slipped a 
little, I bled, grew frigh d and bewil- 
dered, in spite of my resolution, and began to 
feel sure that I would fall, and for that very 
reason did fall. 

Down I went, feet foremost, and while I was 
in the act of falling, I saw a tall figure come 
ranning down the hill, on the opposite side of 
the pit, and then come tumbling in after me. 
Less fortunate than myself, he fell head foremost, 
and the first thing I saw about him, with any 
degree of distinctness, was his legs, sticking out 
of the mud and water, like a pair of compasses. 

I was not injured, nor was my companion, 
save the being turned so roughly upside down, 
and having his eyes, mouth, nose, egrs, hair, 
etc., all filled with mud. What he would have 
looked like under more favorable circumstances, 








it was not easy to say. This much, however, I 
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could safely assert, he was human, masculine 
and young ; and he was certainly entitled to my 
warmest sympathies, in spite of his very un- 
graceful presentation of himself, seeing that it 
was in endeavoring to assist me that this mis- 
fortune had overtaken him. 

Coming from the opposite direction, he hap- 
pened to be approaching the log at the same time 
that I was, for I had already begun to cross be- 
fore he perceived me. Seeing me totter and turn 
pale, he quickened his steps to a run, bat before 
he could reach me I had lost my footing and 
fallen. Even if he had overtaken me before 
this catastrophe took place, it is not very likely 
that he could have prevented it. It is probable 
that the only difference would have been that we 
would have tumbled—as Dr. Joh might 
have said—contemporaneously instead of con- 
secutively. But it was no time then to speculate 
upon probabilities and possibilities ; we were in 
the midst of stern realities, and very cold, and 
wet, and dirty ones, too. 

The water in which we stood could not be less 
than four feet deep. What the entire depth of 
the pit was, we could not well determine. It 
seemed to me quite deep enough to bury a pret- 
ty tall house. Though it made it very unpleas- 
ant, it was well for us that there was a plentiful 
supply of mud and water at the bottom. If we 
had fallen that distance upon a hard surface, we 
would both of us have been killed, most 
unquestionably. 

But we were pretty safe thus far, and the ques- 
tion now was, how were ‘we to get out? To ob- 
tain assistance from without was impossibl 








having used fewer of them too than we had ex- 
pected, we had soon fashioned a quantity of rope 
such as one would hardly believe to be produci- 
ble from such a source. As we were closing up 
the concern, working away assiduously, and for 
a wonder, quietly, I observed my companion 
engaged in emptying his pockets of all the strings 
and stringy articles he could find. 

“ Will thread be ef any use?” asked I, as soon 
as I perceived the nature of the search he was 
making. 

“Worth its weight in gold, and more too,” 
was the enthusiastic reply. 

“Here is a spool of cotton,” rejoined I, “but 
I am afraid it is too brittle to be of much service 
in the cause.” 

“ We'll try it, and I think it will do very well. 
At all events, if it don’t answer in this way, we 
can double it, and make it do. It is quite a 
godsend, I assure you, and will save us a great 
deal of trouble.” 

Having cut off a considerable portion of the 
thread, he proceeded to attaclr one end of it to an 
end of the rope, while at the other end he tied a 
small stone. Then giving me a caution to look 
out for my head, he threw the stone, with the 
cotton thread attached, almost directly upward. 
The stone fell, as was intended, across the log 
bridge ; and by hauling at the stone end of the 
string, which proved to be quite strong enough, 
the thick rope to which it was attached was also 
pulled up over the log, until the middle portion 
of it rested upon it, with the two ends hanging 
down into the pit. The rope being thus securely 





Very few persons ever passed that way, even in 
the daytime; and it was now almost night. The 
prospect seemed to me an exceedingly gloomy 
one, and if I had been alone, I would have made 
up my mind at once to remain there all night, at 
least, and an indefinitely long period of time 
thereafter. 

Fortunately, however, there were energies of a 
very different character from mine at the bottom 
of that gloomy man-trap. As soon as he had 
freed himself as far as practicable from the effects 
of his immersion in the mud, my companion 
addressed me as follows: 

“ Good evening, madam. Mosthappy to make 
your acquaintance, though I dare say you would 
have preferred a somewhat less abrupt introduc- 
tion. The first thing is to get out of the water, 
if possible. There is a shelf large enough for 
you to stand upon. Permit me—” And he 
picked me up and carried me to a narrow ledge 
of rock, which was the only accessible dry spot 
in the place. 

The next few minutes were spent by both of 
us in an anxious examination of the den into 
which we had been cast. It was a deep pit, with 
rocky sides, very nearly perpendicular, and man- 
ifestly not to bé scaled by any unassisted living 
creature without wings: What the object was in 
excavating such a hole, no one of the present 
generation is able to tell. There are at least 
half a dozen different theories on the subject, 
any one of which may or may not be the true 


one. : 
“ Well,” said the stranger, at the 1 


ded by the middle, a few twists, and a knot 
tied below, served to incorporate the two ends 
sufficiently. 

“ Now,” said the operator, ‘‘you can do me 
an essential service, but, unfortunately, in order 
to effect it, you will have to get into the water 
again.” 

I thought the quickest and best way to dispose 
of this matter was to get into the water at once, 
and I did so. 

“ That’s the way to doit. You needn’t ‘come 
in out of the rain.’ It wont hurt you one bit. 
Now, if you will just have the kindness to take 
hold of these combined ropes, and hold them 
together and steady them, I will do my hearty 
best to climb to the top.” 

“But what is to become of me? I can’t 
climb to the top.” 

“TI was about to propose two plans for your 
consideration. If, when I get to the top, you 
will put your feet in the loop there, just above 
the knot, I will guarantee that I will pull you 
up safely. But if you prefer it, I will go to the 
nearest house, and procure men, with ladders, 
or a windlass, or some other means of extricat- 
ing you, as speedily as possible.” 

““ Whatever is speediest,” said I, “is best. To 
you and to our good rope I will trust myself.” 

“ Enough said.” 

The slack-rope performance (it was slack in. 
spite of all I could do) commenced immediately, 
and as I was about to tast my life to the per- 
former’s muscles, I was of course a deeply in- 
terested sp of the exhibiti If he had 








of our survey, “things don’t look very gay here, 
do they ?” , 

I assented, of course, to the remark, the truth 
of it being self-evident. 

“Can you suggest any means of escape?” 

Most assuredly, no, I could not. 

“Well continued he, after a moment’s reflec- 
tion, “‘I can see but one course that we can pos- 
sibly pursue, and that, I am afraid you will think 
anything but a pleasant one.” 

“Unless it is something a good deal more un- 
pleasant than staying here all night would be, I 
am quite ready to give my vote for it,” said I. 

“You shall judge. I can see no means of 
getting out without the assistance of a rope, and 
I can see no way of getting a rope except by the 
sacrifice of our clothes.” 

“Our clothes!) Why, you don’t mean that it 
will be necessary to—to—” 

“Go naked? No, not that, exactly. But as 
an inevitable necessity—a choice between two 
evils—we will probably find it possible to dis- 
pense with a good many articles.” 

Though it was near midsummer, we began to 
feel, in our dripping condition, that the air was 
beginning to get quite chilly, as the shades of 
night gathered round us; and the bare idea of 
spending the whole night and an indefinite por- 
tion of the next day in such a predicament, 
made my teeth chatter. 

Without any further deliberation, I began to 
divest myself of everything in the shape of dress, 
which could, by the most liberal rendering, be 
construed into a vestimentary superfluity—as 
Dr. Johnson might have said again. Consid- 
erately turning his head in the opposite direction, 
my companion began to “peel”—as not Dr. 
Johnson, but he himself not merely might have 
said, but did say—and in a few minutes we had 
raised a pile that would have set up an “old 
clo’” man, in a small way. 

“Most nobly done!” cried my associate 
“ peeler,” as he surveyed the height and breadth 
of my contribution. “The amplitude of the 
modern feminine toilette has been much com- 
plained of by some, and much commended by 
others, but I think we will now be able to make 
an addition to the list of capabilities, which even 
its warmest admirers have never dreamed of.” 

And the fellow began to rip up, with his jack- 
knife, one of my prettiest new dresses, with as 
little apparent compunction as if he had been 
whittling a stick. But he is just like all the rest 
of them. I never knew a man of any soit— 
unless, indeed, it might have been a man-mil- 
liner—who would have been at all likely to 
appreciate a woman’s feelings on such a trying 
occasion. 

Melancholy though the business was, I was 
soon at work, assisting in it, cutting my devoted 
dress into long strips, and twisting them into a 
rope. The stranger, who seemed blessed with a 
fand of imperturbable good humor, kept up a 
constant fire of quips and quirks, and jests, and 
droll sayings, and queer speeches, until Ilaughed 
in spite of myself, till the tears streamed down 
my cheeks. 

From the shreds of our united garments, and 





been a sultimbanque by profession, he could hardly 
have made the ascent with more ease and dex- 
terity. I almost began to think that I had been 
tumbled into an acquaintance with a real, live 
circus-man, sure enough. 

As soon as he reached the top, he collected a 
number of rails, which happened to be lying 
near, and constructed a sort of platform, by lay- 
ing them from the side of the pit to the log in 
the middle of it. Having secured a firm footing 
upon this extemporaneous staging, he cut the 
double rope from the log, united the ends by a 
knot, and then secured it thoroughly by twisting 
it round his right arm, wrist and hand. 

All things being ready, I placed my foot in 
the loop formed by the knotat the bottom, seized 
the rope above my head with both hands, and 
with great trepidation, and holding on with a 
sort of furious tenacity, I finally gave the word 
to “hoist away.” I was terribly frightened, 
there is no gainsaying it; but I kept my eyes 
steadily fixed upon the hoister, who was hauling 
away like a steam engine, and never suffered 
them, nor my thoughts either, to wander else- 
where, till I felt his powerful arm around my 
waist; then I closed my eyes, suffered my nerves 
to relax, and almost, but not quite, fainted. 

The uppermost object in my thoughts during 
this undeniably “scary” ascent, was not my 
own safety, for that idea was really more than 
counterbalanced by the astonishment which I 
felt at the extraordinary strength of the man’s 
arms. If I had been a six or seven months old 
baby, instead of a full-grown, stout-limbed young 
woman, he could not have handled me with more 
perfect ease, or more entire command of all my 
movements. Hercules or Samson could have 
done no more. 

It was now quite dark, and the chill night 
wind, coming in contact with our dripping wet 
persons, half-clothed as they were, acted as a 
spur to drive us home as expeditiously as we 
could possibly travel. The figure we cut when 
we presented ourselves to my wondering rela- 
tives, will be much less graphically pictured by 
my pen than by your imagination. In a very 
few minutes, I was comfortably disposed of un- 
der a pair of warm blankets ; and it was not long, 
I believe, before the companion of my perils was 
similarly accommodated. 

Next morning, for the first time, I had a fair 
look at the strong-armed stranger. He was not 
by any means a pretty man, nor would he make 
as presentable an object in a drawing-room as 
some others I have seen; but a better looking 
man to fall into a deep mudhole with, I have 
seldom seen. He was rather over than under 
six feet in height, and of herculean proportions, 
from the crown of the head to the sole of the 
foot. There was,a rugged massiveness about 
the man, which seemed to characterize his men- 
tal and moral as well as his physical entity. 
Take him all in all, he was a novelty in the 
every-day world of mankind, to say the least of 
him; hing very diff indeed from the 
tiresomely common-place beaux to whose atten- 
tions I had been accustomed. 

I suppose the peculiar circumstances of our 
introduction must have had something to do with 





causing our acquaintance to ripen so fast. At 
all events, ripen it did, into intimacy, in a day or 
two, and into matrimony in a day or two more. 
And that’s the way, my dear, that your old friend 
and boarding-school “chum,” in the course of 
human events, became Mrs. John Ellington. 

This marriage was thus speedily determined 
upon and speedily carried into execution because 
of the peculiar nature of Mr. Ellington’s busi- 
ness arrangements, which, he informed me, re- 
quired his immediate presence in Europe. It 
must either take place forthwith, or be deferred 
till after his return from abroad—an indefinite 
period, of which nothing certain could be 
predicted. 

Though necessity and not choice had induced 
me to consent to this hasty and perhaps some- 
what unseemly-looking procedure, I suppose 
there are but few even of the very slowest mar- 
ried women in the world, who are better pleased 
with their bargain than I was at the time of 
which I speak—with one single exception. That 
exception refers to the extraordinary reserve 
always manifested by my husband in relation to 
everything connected with his own private 
affairs. 

In a general way, he had the appearance of 
being one of the most frank and candid persons 
imaginable; but whenever the conversation 
turned upon his own business matters, he instan- 
taneously became as mute as a fish, and as close 
asaclamshell. This peculiarity had been no- 
ticed and commented upon by my uncle before 
our marriage, and (I may as well confess it) if 
he had had the ordering of the thing it certainly 
never would have taken place. I was also fully 
aware of it; and indeed it appeared to me that 
he was less communicative with me than with 
any one else, 

The thing puzzled me and annoyed me some- 
times; but I thought of it as little as possible, 
and on the whole managed to keep myself in 
very tolerable good spirits. I hear you !oon 
wise and say—I mean I see you look wise and 
hear you say, “Imprudent, shockingly impru- 
dent!” So it was, my dear, but you know of 
old, alas! that prudence and I are hardly even 
speaking acquaintances. 

Three days after the wedding, we started for 
Europe, by the way of New York. I had never 
been within five hundred miles of that city be- 
fore, and had therefore much to see that was 
new, strange and interesting. The very morn- 
ing of our arrival, h r, my husband sur- 
prised me not a little by announcing that he 
would be under the necessity of deferring his 
European trip for atime. An unforeseen occur- 
rence had rendered inevitable a business visit to 
the State of Maine, and he was not able yet to 
say when it would be in his power to return. 

In the meantime he said it would be necessary 
for me to take up my abode with his father, 
whose residence was something over a hundred 
miles from New York. He was very sorry in- 
deed, he said, that it would be impossible for him 
to accompany me on my journey thither. He 
was for the presént a slave to business. To 
make this journey alone, going among people 
who were utter strangers to me, was anything 
but agreeable; but my husband seemed still 
more annoyed than I was, and for his sake I 
put the very best face upon the matter I could. 

Ona bright, beautiful summer’s day, I left 
New York, on my lonely journey. My husband 
had given me all needful directions for finding 
his father’s house. The old gentleman, it ap- 
peared, had been living there only a few years, 
and the son had never been in that part of the 
country but once ; he assured me, however, that 
there could be no difficulty about finding the 
way, as the house was only a few miles from the 
railroad. ’ 

Whirled along by the fleet iron horse, I heard, 
sooner than I had expected, the voice of the con- 
ductor announcing the arrival of the train at the 
place where I was to stop. It was a very small 
village, in what seemed to be a thinly settled 
country. My husband had sent my baggage on 
in advance, and had also sent a letter informing 
his father of my visit, and requesting that a car- 
riage should be sent to the railroad for me. 
There was no carriage waiting, and I pushed 
forward on foot. The distance I had to go was 
but little over two miles, and I was an exper- 
ienced pedestrian. 

The road turned out to be a lonely one. It 
led, for the most of the way, through a dense 
forest, in which I did not see a single house. At 
length I came to a cornfield, in which, according 
to my directions, I expected to find the house I 
was seeking. Sure enough, half buried in the 
wilderness of corn, was a long, low building, 
answering to the description I had received. 
Though of an humble appearance, the house was 
rather a longer one than I had expected. I ap- 
proached it with a good deal of trepidation, for 
of the inmates I knew literally nothing. Dur- 
ing our short acquai , my husband had 
hardly ever made any allusion to his family. 

As I advanced towards the door, there issued 
from it a tall man, with hair plentifully sprinkled 
with gray. He was not by any means as rustic 
in his appearance as J had anticipated, but upon 
the whole, my first impressions with regard to 
him were not very favorable. He bowed, and 
with what I thought an unnecessary degree of 
formal and even ceremonious profundity. 

“Ts this Mr. Ellington’s ?” I asked. 

After a keen, scrutinizing look, which did not 
please me any better than his bow, he replied in 
the affirmative, adding that he himself was Mr. 
Ellington, senior. 

“In that case,” said I, “ I have a note for you, 
from your son, Mr. John Ellington.” And I 
handed him a few lines of introduction from my 
husband. 

“ Have you not,” I continued, “re@eived a 
letter from your son concerning my visit ?” 

“No,” replied he, while he took me by the 
hand and kissed me, “I have not received any 
letter; but you are none the less welcome. Walk 
in and see the rest of the family. Has my son 
told you much about us?” 

“No, indeed, he has not,” said I. “I don’t 
even know the names of my brothers and sisters- 
in-law, nor how many of them there are.” 











As we entered, I learned also that my trunks 





had not yet arrived from New York. In spite 
of mv earnest desire to think well of my hus- 
band’s father, I found it impossible to do so. He 
was not only an utterly different person from 
what I had expected him to be, but I could not 
help thinking that there was a sinister and ill- 
looking something about the man, notwithstand- 
ing his apparent efforts to please me. 

I was introduced into a tolerably well-far- 
nished parlor, where Mr. Ellington left me for a 
few minutes, and then returned, with a young 
female, about my own age, who was introduced 
to me as his daughter Fanny; and at various in- 
tervals there appeared four tall, stout, and I 
really thought, ill-looking sons, all young, but 
grown men. There was, as I already knew, no 
Mrs. Ellington. 

If Thad been but indifferently pleased with 
the father, the daughter absolutely disgusted 
me. She was pretty, and to some men would 
no doubt have seemed very attractive, but, 
though evidently upon her good behaviour, there 


was vulgar pretension, and even immodesty, in / 


almost everything she said and did. And this, 
alas, was my husband’s sister ! 

Forlorn as was my situation, friendless and 
alone in a strange country, I would certainly 
have attempted to leave the house at once if it 
had not been so late: After tea, 1 made an at- 
tempt to get away to my bedroom; but my new 
sister, ‘‘ Fan,” kept close to my side, with her 
impertinent questions, and her vulgar, indelicate 
observations, until I was half dead with vexation 
and disgust. 

At last I was left alone—left to the luxury of 
solitude and tears. Having locked the two doors 
of my chamber, I hastily undressed, and threw 
myself upon the bed, where I wept long and bit- 
terly. It was long after midnight when ex- 
hausted nature gave way, and like a grief-stricken 
child I sobbed myself to sleep. But, worn and 
weary as I was, my care-burdened heart would 
not permit me to rest quietly. After half an 
hour, perhaps, of troubled slumber, I awoke, 
with an oppressive i of the difficul- 
ties of my position weighing heavily upon my 
spirits. 

I had been awake but a short time, when, with- 
out knowing exactle why, I became convinced 
that there was some one in the room with me—I 
was sure of it long before I heard the slightest 
noise. Though much frightened, I lay perfectly 
still, until I detected a faint rustling sound near 
the foot of the bed. At that instant I lighted a 
match, and with it a candle, which was in readi- 
ness at my bedside ; but there was no one in the 
room. There was no place of concealment, and 
the doors were both locked on the inside, as I 
have stated. 

Though both puzzled and frightened, I was so 
tired and sleepy that I immediately lay down 
again, leaving the candle burning, and was soon 
asleep. This nap lasted probably for an hour or 
two. It was suddenly brought to an end by a 
shriek, the wildest and most piercing I had ever 
heard.. Despair, in hie last agony, howling 
from the regions ofthe condemned, could hardly 
have sent forth sounds more fearful. . 

Silence followed, as profound as that of the 
grave. Iheard the cry, distinctly, for it was 
prolonged for some seconds after I awoke. I 
was terribly frightened, and while yet in the 
very agony of my fear, I again became con- 
scious of the presence of a moving thing within 
the walls of my chamber. 

It occurred to me at once, that if there really 
was any one observing me, it would be best for 
me to be thought to be asleep. Though I could 
not control the wild throbbings of my heart, I 
did control my breathing, and i d that of a 
sleeper. In the meantime I listened intently. 
After a while there was a slight rustle, as before, 
and all was still. 

Just as I was beginning to grow a little calm- 
er, a whisper, either in the chamber or some- 
where very near it, fell upon my ear. Though 
unable to gather the meaning of all that was 
said, I contrived to make out the following 
dialogue : 

‘Are you sure of it ?” 

“Yes, [am sure of it. I thought of her im- 
mediately, and stole into the room by the sliding 
panel. I listened at the side of the bed for five 
minutes at least. She had no reasons to feign 
sleep, tor she could not know that any one was 
there. Her breathing was that of a person in a 
sound sleep.” 

“Well, Iam very glad to hear it. She must 
not find it out ti are ready to leave the 
place, at all eventigidf she does, we must stop 
her from blabbing, at all hazards. But I tell 
you what it is, now, and I tell you for the last 
time; there must be no more of this, unless the 
game is fully worth the powder. We will have 
to leave the place, right away, and all for your 
infernal temper. Keep your knife to yourself, 
till I tell you to strike, or you'll rue it!” 

Every few words of this speech were garnished 
wiin oaths too horrible to think of, much less to 
commit to paper. 

“ Gracious heaven!” thought I, “what a den 
of murderers have I fallen into !” 

W...: trembling hands I hurried on my clothes, 
resolved to escape if possible. I listened ; every- 
thing was quiet, but I thought it best to wait 
awhile. I stopped some fifteen minutes—an age, 
it seemed to me—and then went to the door by 
which I had entered, and unlocked it. 1 could 
not open it; it was fastened on the outside. I 
ran across to the other door; I could not move 
it. I was a prisoner in this pandemonium. 

I thought I should die on the spot. Fora 
time, I could do nothing but wring my hands in 
hopeless inactivity. After a while I grew calm- 
er, and ten I thought of the “sliding panel” 
I had heard mentioned. My mysterious vis- 
itant must have entered and disappeared by it, 
and the rustling noise I heard, was near the foot 
of the bed. I began to explore the wall at that 
point. Ihad passed my hand along it but a 
short distance, when it came in contact with a 
wide crack in the wooden partition which formed 
that side of the room. 

The chamber was too dark to allow the sense 
of sight to be of any use; but by the touch 
alone, I soon found that I had hit upon the 
“ siiding panel,” probably left open by accident, 
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dress. I then fell the bed, 
there till the odious “Fan” came to 
good morning. 

I was resolved to attempt to escape at 
opportunity, and in the meantine, 1 w 


dently my best policy to keep on as goo 
with these terrible friends as I could 
resolved upon this course, I met the fa 
breakfast as calmly as possible, and did 
could to hide from them my knowledge 
horrors of the night. 
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upon. The incidents were of no great 
tanee, but I felt every moment like one 1» 
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introduced to a party of gamblers, and - 
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well dressed, but evidently dissolute to 
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and by pushing it farther back, I readily passed 
through. 

With a desperate hope of escaping in this di- 
rection, I advanced into what seemed a small and 
very narrow room. As I passed through, my 
hand came in contact with a bed, and some cold, 
smooth object lying upon it. Almost uncon- 
sciously, I spread my fingers over the surface. 
Great heaven! it was the face of a corpse, and 
the neck was still warm! I felt a clammy 
moisture upon my fingers—it was fast coagu- 
lating blood ! 

I staggered back to my own chamber, and fell 
fainting on the bed. These accumulated horrors 
were too much for me, and outraged nature took 
refuge in insensibility. I made an effort to rise 
and close the “ sliding panel,” but I fell back 
senseless. When consciousness returned, the 
gray light of the dawn was just beginning to ap- 
pear at the windows. I felt sick and sore, and 
wretched beyond description. With difficulty I 
rose to my feet, shut the panel, and arranged my 
dress. I then fell bacttllepon the bed, and lay 
there till the odious “Fan” came to bid me 
good morning. 

I was resolved to attempt to escape at the first 
opportunity, and in the meantime, it was evi- 
dently my best policy to keep on as good terms 
with these terrible friends as I could. Having 
resolved upon this course, I met the family at 
breakfast as calmly as possible, and did all 1 
could to hide from them my knowledge of the 
horrors of the night. 

The day which followed, 5 will not dwell 
upon. The incidents were of no great impor- 
tance, but I felt every moment like one treading 
upon a mine which might explode and blow me 
to atoms at any time. Towards evening, I was 
introduced to a party of gamblers, and saw my 
relations attempting to fleece them. They were 
well dressed, but evidently dissolute to the last 
degree. 

After tea, my father-in-law addressed me as 
follows : 

“ It is about time, my daughter, that you were 
beginning to make yourself useful, as it was for 
that purpose, no doubt, that you were brought 
into the family. TKere is now in the house a 
young gentleman who is supposed to have in his 
possession a considerable sum of money, of 
which it is our purpose to relieve him. With 
this object in view, I wish you to meet him, to 
make yourself as agreeable to him as you possi- 
bly can, and to do whatever may be necessary 
to accomplish your object, which will be the in- 
troduction into his drink of the contents of this 
phial, which will soon throw him into a profound 
sleep. As soon as the draught has taken effect, 
ring the bell which you will find upon the table, 
and I will then come and take charge of him. 
And you, Tom and Gus, when you hear the 
bell, be ready at the bottom of the well to re- 
ceive him, and I will lower him down at once.” 

’ [knew very well that any opposition to this 
delectable scheme on my part would be ‘wens 

than useless. I therefi b 
with as good a grace as possible, resolving, how- 
ever, to give the man warning, at all hazards— 
though I had no doubt that there were, in this 
t establish , contrivances by means 








"of which all my movements would be closely 


watched. 

I was directed to the room in which the gam- 
bling had been carried on, where a tall man 
stood at a window, with his back towards nie. 
He turned, and in spite of all the watchfulness I 
was exercising over myself, I staggered back as 
if I had received a powerful blow,, and fell 
heavily upon » sofa, near the middle of the room. 
It was my fusband ! 

I thought at first that I had suddenly lost my 
senses—that all these terrible trials had ended in 
driving me mad. Such a complication of heart- 
scathing excitements might well have done so. 
My husband's conduct rather tended to favor the 
notion, for he approached me with a ceremonious 
obeisance, and with the manner, in every re- 
spect, of a total stranger. 

“A most charming creature, upon my word !”” 
said he, seating himself by my side; but the 
moment he was near enough, he added, in a 
hurried whisper: ‘I am acting a part; I hear a 
noise behind the partition, and I know there is 
some one observing us.” And he immediately 
went on talking in a strain of high-flown com- 
pliment. 

A more bly and 
bewildered poor creature than I, surely did never 
exist. It seemed to me in that I had either 
gone mad, or else th agelas bewitched—de- 
prived of my identity, turned into some- 
body else. 

In another pause in his voluble small talk, 
Ellington whispered : 

“T partly know, or at least can guess, what 
you are sent here for. You must go on to act 
your part, as I am doing.” 

“But I was told to pour a sleeping-draught 
into your drink,” said I. 

“ Well, pour it into that bowl of punch, and I 
will pretend to drink it and to be put to sleep by 
it. That will put them off their guard.” 

I was about to ask one of the hundred ques- 
tions with which I was bursting, when a noise, 
close at hand, warned us to resume the perform- 
ance of our assumed parts. 

This comedy was continued for some time, 
and the narcotic potion was eventually poured 
into the punch-bowl, from which the intended 
victim soon afterwards took what appeared to 
be a hearty draught. Ellington acted his part 
admirably, but my anxiety was so great that I 
found it impossible to do anything coolly or 
naturally. 

What I had long been dreading, at last took 
place. The old man, probably suspecting me of 
treachery, and resolved to bring matters to a 
crisis, entered the room. If I had not actually 
reached the point of ceasing to wonder at any- 
thing, [ would have been not a little astonished 
at what followed. Quick as lightning, John 
Ellington seized a loaded cane which he had de- 
posited upon the sofa,, knocked the intruder 
down, gagged him with a handkerchief and a 
pair of gloves, and tied his hands firmly to- 
gether with his own cravat; then bringing his 
knees and chin into contact, he forced the man- 
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acled wrists over the former, and eat a bil- 
liard-cue, which was at hand, through the hol- 
low behind the bended knees, and between them 
and the arms, which had been slipped over them. 
This mode of securing a prisoner was a novelty 
to me, but I saw at once that it must be an ad- 
mirable one, particularly where tying materials 
are scarce. 

The rapidity with which the thing was done 
almost took my breath away. As soon as I had 
recovered a little from the first shock of aston- 
ishment, I exclaimed : 

“O, John, bad as he is, how could you treat 
your own father so ?” 

“My father? Can it be possible that you— 
But we have no time to talk now.” And he 
picked the old man up, and carried him into an 
adjoining room and laid him on a lounge. 

I now urged him to fly from the house; but 
he told me that he had ascertained that every 
outlet was closely watched. 

After a moment’s thought, he questioned me 
in relation to the ar made b 
the old man and myself. When I had told him 
all, he commenced an examination of the room, 
which soon resulted in the discovery of a closet, 
in one corner, in which was the “ well,” with 
an apparatus of ropes and pulleys. 

“Ttell you what we will do,” said he. “TI will 
take my arms, and pretending to be in a state of 
insensibility, you shall lower me to the bottom, 
having previously rung the bell, iat my 
‘brothers ’ below there may think it is all right. 
I can thus attack them unawares, and hope to be 
able to give a good account of them.” 

Seeing that he was bent upon it, I made no 
opposition. He took his place upon the hoisting 
apparweas, and I lowered away. There was a 
light below, at what seemed to be the bottom of 
a cellar. Soon after he reached the place, there 
was anoisy scuffle, but to my great satisfaction, 
no report of fire-arms. 

While I was listening attentively, I heard 
footsteps without, which frightened me exces- 
sively. Mechanically shutting the door of the 
well-closet, I ran into the room where the old 
man was lying, and shut the door. 

The two brothers who had been watching out- 
side, entered, and looked around the room. 

“ Hillo!”’ said one; “I wonder if the job is 
finished already !” 

“‘ Well, here’s some punch that’s not finished,” 
cried the other, raising the bowl to his lips. 

“Halt, there!” exclaimed number one; 
“you've drank more than a pint already.” 

“Well, take it; it’s poor, bitter stuff.” 

“TI wish you had found that out a little 
sooner,” retorted the other; and drained the 





bowl, 

They both sat down upon the sofa, and both 
were soon buried in a deep, lethargic sleep. 

“ Bravo! bravo!” cried Ellington, who en- 
tered the room just as I opened the door. 
They’ve taken the old man’s medicine them- 
selves. Much good may it do you, my dear 
‘brothers!’ I think the whole family may now 
consider itself ‘done for.’ I have knocked 
down both of the others, and tumbled them into 
a sort of dungeon they have down. there, which 
was probably intended for me. They are safe 
under lock and key. My pretty ‘sister’ is in a 
dark closet under the stairs, and no doubt fast 
asleep by this time; for, 1am sorry to say, she 
is most unequivocally and undeniably ‘tight’ 
elsewhere than under her corsets. And now I 
think we may safely leave them and take up our 
line of march for Niceville.” 

Niceville, as I learned afterwards, was the 
name of the neighboring railroad station, and 
we started at once to walk thither. On the way 
my husband entered into an explanation which 
relieved me of a load of anxiety which no pen 
can describe. 

“Before you had been gone an hour,” said 
he, “I began to feel anxious about your safety, 
and to regret that I had not gone with you. At 
last this feeling became so strong, that I could 
no longer resist it. I was already on my way to 
Maine; but I stopped short where I was, sent an 
agent north with the news that I would be on in 
a day or two, and then started by the next train 
for my father’s house. Imagine my feelings 
when, upon arriving, I learned that you were not 
there, and never had been.” 

“But, if there was any possibility of—” 

“Wait a little, my dear, and you shall know 
all about it. Your baggage and my letter had 
arrived in due time,and they were all wondering 
why you did not come yourself. At length, in 
thinking the matter over, it occurred to me that 
you might have gone astray at Niceville. It was 
not until that t that I reflected upon the 
similarity in sound between it and Knightsville, 
which is the name of the station where you 
ought to—’” 

“ And isn’t this Knightsville ?” 

“No, my dear; you doubtless heard the con- 
ductor proclaim the arrival of the cars at Nice- 
ville, and thinking that he said Knightsville, you 
finfortunately got out at the wrong place, and 
finding afterwards a house in a cornfield, the de- 
ception was complete—though the houses are 
very different, and Knightsville a large village 
in a populous country, while Niceville is a mere 
hamlet in the woods. 

“T started back again, by the first train, and 
soon discovered that you really had made the 
mistake which I suspected, and which I humbly 
confess was all my own fault in not noticing 
and cautioning you against the resemblance in 
the names of the two places, on the same road, 
and but twenty-two miles apart. 

“When I made the additional discovery of 
the evil repute of the house in question, my anx- 
ieties were redoubled, and I started off at once 
to the rescue, without waiting for assistance, 








which, in such a sparsely settled country, would | 


be difficult to procure. The people of the house, 
though they had been there but a few months, 
were known to be gamblers and counterfeiters, 
and strongly suspected of being robbers and 
murderers. The girl ‘Fan’ was a decoy duck, 
and the men were famous bullies. This much I 
learned at Niceville, during the few minutes of 
my stay there. : 
“Meeting one of the young men in the corn- 
field, I entered into conversation with him, and 


purposely induced him to believe that I had a 
considerable sum of money with me. He swal- 
lowed the bait, and I was very cordially invited 
into the house, and as it was then getting late, I 
consented to stay all night. The rest of the 
story you know as well as I do” 

“But I asked the old man if his name was 
Ellington, and he said yes. Is it ?” 

“No; his name is Brewster. But as soon as 
he saw you, he no doubt conceived the idea that 
you might be of use to him in his nefarious 
calling. Hence he humored the mistake which 
he saw that you had fallen into. But here we 
are at Niceville.” 

In company with a constable, and three or 
four others coaxed from their beds by the prom- 
ise of a good fee, my husband started off again, 
as soon as possible for “‘ The House in the Corn- 
field.” But the birds had flown. The dungeon 
in the cellar had a secret outlet, through which 
“Tom and Gus” escaped, as soon as they re- 
gained possession of their senses; and having 
liberated the others, they sll made a hasty evac- 
uation of the premises, carrying off, however, 
most of their valuables. It was afterwards as- 
certained that the one who had swallowed the 
most of the contents of the punch-bowl, never 
awoke from the sleep it produced. It is quite 
probable it was meant to produce an eternal sleep. 

By the time the party got back to Niceville, it 
was almost morning. Though neither of us had 
slept any, of any consequence, for forty-eight 
hours, we pushed on to Knightsville as soon as 
possible, and arrived at the real Mr. Ellington’s 
before breakfast. Though really in a cornfield, 





ous, the whole Huron nation would hold ita 
sacred duty to avenge them. 

Annawan, the superior chief of the Chippewas, 
exulted in the consciousness that with his chosen 
braves, he could finally defeat their rivals. He 
was still a young warrior,one whose extreme 
bravery had elevated him to the command of his 
tribe. His activity in the present matter knew 
no bounds ; and not till the evening previous to 
the appointed day, did he allow himself to rest. 

Launching his birch canoe, he proceeded to 
cross the stream. Although just above where 
the terrible rapids commenced their wild tum- 
blings, the little vessel, impelled by the chief's 


nel, and was allowed to float some distance down 
the stream upon the other side, until opposite the 
spot selected for the conflict of the morrow. He 
stood upon the low bank, his stalwart figure 
plainly discernible to the eyes of the Indians 
upon the opposite shore, and gazed proudly 
across the wide stretch of boiling and surging 
rapids upon the spot where he fancied he should 
be victor in a few hours. He seated himself 
upon the ground, that he might rest as he con- 
tinued to gaze, and in a few moments, lulled by 
the hoarse voice of the river and exhausted by 
the fatigues of the past few days, he fell back 
on the grass in a profound slumber. 

There was great wondering among the Chip- 
pewas that their leader did not return that night, 
and still more when the battle commenced with 
the rising of the sun. The hostile forces were 
posted behind the trees, separated by a narrow 
clearingfand for an hour the skirmish was car- 
ried on with the bow and arrow, with the loss of 





it was i diately sur ded by lawn, garden, 
yards, etc., which were in turn sur ded by 
the corn. 


I was most agreeably disappointed in my hus- 
band’s family. They turned out to be, not only 
honest and worthy, but intelligent and truly 
loveable. I have spent two delightful weeks 
with them, and will only leave them, next week, 
to go to Europe. My husband is the inventor 
of an exceedingly important improvement in the 
mechanic arts, and he has been in an agony of 
apprehension lest it should be pirated, and all 
his labor go for naught—as very nearly hap- 
pened. All his future prospects depended upon 
the result, and until the thing was finally de- 
cided, he wished to say nothing about it; hence 
his singular reserve. I am sure you will be glad 
to hear that we are now certain of success, that 
all will eventually be settled to our entire satis- 
faction, and that I am now sure of being a rich 
as well as (what is of far more consequence) a 
well-beloved, and, I trust, happy wife. 
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OVER THE FALLS. 


A TALE OF THE CHIPPEWAS. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 
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[Among the many 1 tales 
** Great Cataract,” the following has, perhaps from its 
entire probability, beem preserved without addition or 
mutilation to the present day. The date of the occur- 
rence is unknown, b&t iv ig y very remote} 
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Berore the French had penetrated to the lake 
region of North America, and united with ene 
selves in their vast sch for aggr 
the numerous tribes of savages whose camp-fires 
burned upon almost every square mile of the 
country, the Indians warred among themselves 
with a barbarity and vindictiveness unknown to 
the more extensive struggles of England and 
America at a later day. These wars consisted 
generally in a system of alternate attack and 
defence by hostile tribes, and the battle-fields 
were often alternately upon the one or the other’s 
territory. Sometimes, however, tribes at enmity 
agreed to throw aside all stratagem and meet 
upon the open plain, each with a chosen number 
of warriors ; and the battle thus fought, deter- 
mined the fate of one or the other of the nations. 
The defeated tribe always became subject to its 
conquerors, and was absorbed by them; losing 
its identity in a new name, and becoming in the 
course of time thoroughly united with them. 

At this time, the lands and village of the Chip- 
pewas were situated at the confluence of a small 
tributary with the Niagara, in all probability 
upon the very spot where to-day stands the mod- 
ern village of the same name. This tribe, al- 
though never so powerful or numerous in war- 
riors as its neighbors of the Six Nations, was 
still feared and respected by those of the scat- 
tered villages which lay around it. One only we 
may except—the Hurons, whose territory was 
contiguous to the lake of the same name, almost 
due west from the Chippewa village. 

As brave and warlike as their neighbors, and 
resembling them in many particulars of dress an® 
custom, in place of the friendship which might 
be inferred from these circumstances, an ardent 
rivalry, not to say enmity, had grown up between 
the two nations. Tradition among the Chip- 
pewas gave as the cause, that in a physical con- 
test, the remote ancestor of their people had 
vanquished the first of the Hurons, and that the 
hatred of the latter had been handed down to his 
people as a legacy. The story of the Hurons 
differed immaterially from this, except in naming 
their own prog as the , and the 
Chipp asthe conquered. But which ac- 
count may have been true, the rivalry was cher- 
ished as a matter of honor by the respective 
tribes, and each day saw its increase. Any trivial 
success of the young men of either nation, which 
elevated them for the moment over their neigh- 
bors, added fresh fuel to the flame of animosity. 

The fires of discord at last broke out in an 
open declaration of war by the Hurons. The 
Chippewas declared themselves ready for the 
contest, but proposed that the matter should be 
finally ended by a battle of chosen champions. 
A council of the aged men of the belligerents 
was held, the result of which was the decision 
that the feud of the Chippewas and Haurons 
should be settled by a battle of the nations, to be 
fought by one hundred chosen warriors of each. 
As in modern e>mbats, the Hurons, as the chal- 
lenged party, held the right of naming the battle- 
ground, and, as if in mockery of their enemies 
they selected the bank of the river immediately 
below the Chippewa village—wel! assured, how- 











an ional warrior upon both sides. And still 
Annawan slept upon the opposite bank. Will 
nothing wake him ? 

Tired at length of such ineffective warfare, the 
combatants, as with one mind, thtew down their 
bows and quivers, and with brandished toma- 
hawks rushed from their coverts and engaged in 
a deadly hand-to-hand struggle. A tremendous 
shout from almost two hundred throats ed 
the shock, and came pealing across the water, 
and Annawan sprang to his feet, amazed and ap- 
prehensive. His active mind comprehended the 
whole in an instant—his long slumber, the open- 
ing and heat of the fight—and his bronzed cheek 
paled as he comprehended his position. In the 
words of the old ballad : 





“The war-shout has sounded,the stream must be crossed. 
Why lingers the leader afar? 
*Twere better his life and his Slory, were lost— 
He never came late to the 
His anxious eyes detected the tossing scalp- 
locks of the Chippewas, mingling with those of 
the Hurons; and the sharp ring of the hatchet 
and dying yell of some warrior, as he sank down 
with his head cleft in twain, told of the determi- 
nation of the combatants. Ever and anon was 
borne to his ears the battle-cry of the Chippewas 
—“‘Annawan! Anngwan!’’ and to the tardy 
chief each cry ded as a reproach. There 
was no choice for the brave leader; he must 
make the attempt, although it would almost cer- 
tainly be an awful death! 
‘** Great Spirit,’ he cried, ‘ must the battle be given 
And all but their leader be be there 


May this struggle land me with them or in heaven!’ 
And he pushed with the strength of despair.” 





For atime, it seemed as if the frantic chief 
would conquer even the maddened rapids. Never 
had his arm been nerved with such tremendous 
strength. He plied the paddle until his little boat 
quivered and leaped half-length from the water, 
and the showering spray dashed over him; but 
his eye was fix@i upon the battle, and his course 
was still on. In this manner he crossed the 
American Rapids, and rapidly pressed on past 
the head of Iris Island ; but his course was thence 
downward. He found himself in the midst of the 
mighty Canadian Rapids, above the great Horse- 
Shoe Fall, and against their terrific force his arm 
was as if nothing. Still he urged the canoe ; but 
his paddle was wrenched from his hands by the 
current, and with this last hope gone, he seated 
himself in the bow where he could still watch the 
fight, and commended himself to the Great Spirit. 
The canoe darted with arrow-like rapidity dowf 
the last descent of the rapids, and with the vic- 
torious shouts of the Chippewas in his ears, An- 
nawan was borne into the green water of the 
Horse-Shoe, and disapp d over the etupend 
wall of waters ! 








BRILLIANT NOVELETTES! 

We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories, in bound form, richly iliustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies by mail, post paid, for twenty cents each, or 
siz copies, post paid, for one dollar. 

THE BLACK KNIGHT: or, Tae Wanprrinc Boue- 
MIAN. This isa characteristic romance of the days of 
chivalry, written in our author's usual taking style. 
ee a Poe ere eee Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

IVAN THE SERF: or. THe Russian anv Circassian. 
This is a well-told and highly graphic tale of life, do- 
mestic and military, in Kussia, Turkey and Circassia. 
By AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 

THE SEA LION: or. Tae Privateer or tae Penosscor. 
‘This is a story of ocean life, told in the author's usual 
style of interest. By..........8YLVANUS COBB, Jr. 

THE ROYAL GREENS: or, Tae Scour or raz 8vs- 
QuEHANDA. A Tale of tragic interest in the Valiey vd 
Wyoming, during the days of = Srrennoney stru 


SEN Cai as crsacakecgensteya -H. ROBINSON. 
0c: MARTYR: or, cs Hunter Spy oF 
VirainiaA. This is another favorite Revolutionary Story 


By Sea and Shore, for which the writer is so popular 
oe Se Sb ar ceceresessceseesene SYLVANUS COBB, Jp. 
ons ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Divoire rae Bacr- 
WOODSMAN. A vivid story of Kast and Wet, unrivalled 
in plotand character. By.. LIEUTENANT MURKAY. 
THE PHANTO THE SEA: or, Tue Rep Cross 
AND THE URESCENT. A story of Boston Bay and the 
Mediterranean. A nautica) romance of vivid interestand 
great ingenuity of plot. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE 
RED HAND: or, Tae Caviser or tae Exouisa Cuan- 
NEL. A graphic nautical and land story ~f England 
during the times of Oliver Cromwell anu the Uom- 
monwealth. By....-....F. CLINTON BAKRINGTON. 
THE MAID OF THE RANCHE: or, The Regulators 
and Moderators. A tale of ijfe on the Texan Border, 
in its early history.....-.... By Da. J. H. ROBINSON 
THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or. Tax Rover's Car- 
TIVE. This is a true sea story. written by a true sea- 
man. It is as captivating a vautical story as Cooper's 
famous Red Rover. By..Cart. HENRY P. CHEEVER 


THE MAGICIAN or NAPLES : or, Love anp Necro- 


MANCY. f Love and the Kemarkable for 
ite ao pote and mystery of plot, and for its 
startling effect. By........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY 
PAUL IN: or. Tae Scocrce or raz Anrtiies 


This story is one which has been republished by us un- 

til we now present the fifteenth edition. and is said to be 

Mr. Cobb's best. By ... SYLVANUS COBB, Jz 
Address M. BALLOU, Publisher 

No 2 Winter Street, Boston, Mase 





ever, that should their enemies prove treacher- 


(> For sale at all of the periodical depots 


vigorous arms, shot safely across the wide chan- | 


| sliced lemon. 


utes longer. 
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Bousetvite 5 ‘Department 


[Prepared expressly for The Ving ot our Union } 


Common Family Apple-Sauce. 

Let your stock of apples be picked over several times 
in the course of the winter, and all the defective ones 
taken out. Let the good parts of these be pared, and if 
not used for pies, be made into apple-sauce. Boil it in a 
preserving-kettle, and to a pailful of cut apples put one 
After the apples are tender add a pint 
bowl of brown sugar, and boil them gently fifteen min- 
Towards spring, when apples become taste- 
less, a teaspoonful of tartaric acid, dissolved in a little 
water, should be added to this quantity of apple. 





| Receipt for Washing. 


| cool. Place the clothes in water over night; 


To a quart of soft soap add a quart of water and two 
ounces of borax; dissolve by heat, and then allow it to 
in the 


| morning put a pint cup of theabove mixture into a kettle 


holding from eight to ten gallons of cold water. Put it 


| over the fire, let it come to the boiling point and boil an 





hour. Wash out of this boiling water and rinse well. 
Begin each boil in the same manner, putting in the same 
proportion ef the mixture. Remember to put the clothes 
into the water while it is cold. 


Nutritive Matter in Wheat and Barley. 
Barley is said to contain 65 per cent. of nutritive mat- 
ter; wheat contains 74 per cent. A bushel of barley, 
weighing fifty pounds, therefore contains about thirty-two 
pounds of nutriment, while a bushel of wheat, weighing 
sixty pounds, contains forty-seven pounds. Good oats, 
weighing forty pounds, contain about twenty-four pounds 
of nutritive substance; so that the comparative value of 
wheat, barley and oats in feeding cattle may be repre- 
sented by 47, 32 and 24, the measure being the same. 





Flannel Cakes. 

Beat into a quart of new milk or cream the yolks of 
four eggs and the whites of two, a pint of flour, a tea 
spoonful of salt risings, and a teaspoonful of salt Beat 
the yolks separately from the whites till they are al; 
foam; stir the flour into the egg. then the yeast, then 
the milk or cream by degrees. Beat it well when all 
mixed, and let it rise for three or four hours; bake on a 
griddle, or in waffle irons. The batter must be thicker 
for wafiles than for griddle-cakes. 

To Roast Ducks. 

Put into a pair of ducks an onion chopped fine, and a 
few sage leaves, pepper and salt; spit, and dust them 
with flour, and baste them with lard. Roast half an 
hour, with a very hot fire; the quicker roasted, the better 
they will taste. Dust them with flour, and baste them, 
just before taking them from the spit. Prepare a gravy 
of the gizzards and pinions,a large mace blade, a few 
Pepper-corns, a teaspoonful of lemon pickle, and a spoon- 
ful of catsup; strain, and turn it on the ducks. 





To Stew Pigeons. 

Clean and wash six pigeons; quarter them; with them 
put all their giblets into a stew-pan, a little butter, salt, 
pepper, a bit of lemon peel, two blades of mace, and 
some chopped parsley; stew till tender in a closely cov- 
ered pan. Thicken the gravy with the mixture of an egg 
beaten up, three spoonsful of cream, and a piece of but- 
ter dusted with flour. Stew them ten minutes longer. 
Excellent—economical. 





To Stuff and Bake Fish. 

Soak your bread in cold water till soft, drain it, mash 
fine, and mix the bread with a spoonful of drawn butter, 
& little salt and pepper (two raw eggs make the dressing 
cut smoother), and some spices, if liked. Fill and sew up 
the fish; put a teacup of water in your bake-pan, and a 
Mttle butter, place in the fish, and bake about forty or 
fifty minutes. Bass, shad and fresh cod are good fish for 
baking. 

Boiled Bread Pudding. 

Pour a quart of boiled milk or cream upon a pound of 
grated or thinly-shaved bread. Let it soak thus for an 
hour or two, and then mash it and mix it finely together; 
add four or five beaten eggs, two cups of sugar, a little 
lemon juice or essence of lemon, or a little mace powder- 
ed with fine sugar. Bake it two hours. Add raisins ora 
flavor of wine for boiling, and let it boil four hours. 





Calf’s Feet. 

Boil four feet in six quarts of water for two hours; take 
out the large bones, split the feet, lay them into  sauce- 
pan; mix half a pint of cream with flour, mace, half a 
teacupful of wine, the juice of a lemon, and two teacups 
of the liquor in which the feet were boiled. The rest of 
the liquor may be used for jelly. 





Ground Rice Griddle-Cakes, 

Mix half a teacupful of ground rice, very smoothly, in 
a gill of cold milk, and pour it intoa pint of boiling milk. 
While boiling hot add a little salt, and stir in flour 
enough to make a batter for the griddle. When cool, 
half a teacup of yeast and three eggs will raise it very 
light. 


Cream Cakes. 

Stir a teaspoonful of salt into a pint of thick, sweet 
crean., sift in slowly a quart of flour; roll it an inch 
thick. cut it out with the top of a tumbler, and bake in 
an oven. 





Hair Oils. 

Rose Oil—Olive oil, one pint; otto of roses, five to six 
teen drops. Essence of bergamot being much cheaper, is 
usually ysed instead of the more expensive otto of roses. 





Bice Plum Pudding. 

Half a pound of rice, half a pound of slilan haif a 
teaspoonful of salt ; tie it in a cloth, and boil it two hours 
andahalf. To be eaten with sweet sauce. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now in its rovn- 
Teexta volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
pal, each year has added to its extraordinary popularity 
and unequalled circulation. It is the pioneer of ilius- 
trated papers in this country, and shall continue to de- 
serve its remarkable success. The members of any family 
in which Batiou’s Pictoniat is a weekly visitor, cannot 
fail to realize and exhibit a larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do not have access to this admirable me- 
dium for improvement and instruction. 

7 It is beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 
fine engravings each week. 

(> It contains portraits of all noted individuals, male 
or female. who may appear among us 

(> It gives original views of the various cities of the 
Union, and public buildings, north and south. 

(> It presents many large and elegant historical en- 
gravings. of scenes worthy of framing. 

{>> It contains sixteen super royal octavo pages of 


| tales, poems, sketches and varied miscellany 


(O> It cannot fail to —“— and festrest ‘every mesn- 
ber of the fireside where it is a weekly visitor 

(> The best writers in the country are engaged as 
regular contributors to Ballou’s Pictorial 

(>> It is admitted on all hands to be the cheapest 


| weekly paper in the world! 


(>> Ite engravings educate the mind of old ~ hg young, 
making them familiar with al! noted jocall 

u7- It forms two volumes yearly, of “18 p pages each, 
with about one thousand splendid engravings 


(> Thus forming « paper origins! in design, and 6 
favorite in every part of our Union. 


NEW CLUB TERMS. 
One copy, One year.... 
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Port's Corner. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.| 
LOVE’S LIBATION. 


BY WILLIE BE. PABOR. 


I look upon her gentle face, 

And through the lattice of her eyes 
The secret of her life I trace— 

The love her heart cannot disguise. 


She walks about like those who keep 
A memory of pleasant things; 

Of rose-hued visions, such as sweep 
Life's azure on hope’s rainbow wings. 


Her lips are sweeter than the rose; 
Her cheeks are rivals of the peach ; 
And what her eyes will not disclose, 
Slips through the gateway of her speech. 


I look upon her as she stands, 
Free from all woman's wiles and art ; 
And in my own I clasp her hands, 
And lay them on my beating heart. 


And as I look upon her face, 

And through the lattice of her eyes, 
The secret of her life I trace, 

And all the love that in them lies. 





CONSCIENCE. 
Yet still there whispers the small voice within, 
Heard through gain’s silence, and o'er fen ‘8 ‘din; 
Whatever creed be taught, or land be 
Man’s conscience is the oracle of Gea!—Brnen. 





LOVE. 
All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of love, 
And feed his sacred flame.—Co.eripgs. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
FERRULING ANNA HAWKES. 


eee 
BY MARGARET VERNE. 


“ Buzz—buzz—buzz—buzz !” 


“Indeed I cannot stand this. You'll drive 
me quite crazy with your buzz, buzz, buzzing. 
I must and will have silence. I find that plain, 
pleasant persuasion will not do; I shail be 
forced to resort to a harsher method. Now, 
listen one and all, while I assure you that the 
first scholar, old or young, miss or master, young 
gentleman or lady whom I shall see whispering 
without leave, I will ferrule !” 

The teacher, Mr. Arthur Stone, closed his 
bearded lips firmly, and glanced about the old- 
fashioned school-room with a determined ex- 
pression, as he ceased speaking. He evidently 
meant just what he had said—meant it in the 
faces of the stout, stalwart young gentlemen, 
and the pretty, witching, bright eyed girls about 
him. Fora moment there wasa dead silence 
upon all, while every eye was fixed upon the 
handsome, resolute face of the teacher. But in 
the little crowd of eager, upturned faces, there 
was but one which his eye sought intuitively, 
drawn as it were, by some strange, mesmeric 
power. (ne face, and one at that moment which 
was a pretty picture of piquant beauty, with its 
saucy, inquisitive blue eyes, which met his own 
fully and daringly ;—its strawberry red mouth 
pursed up by the most provoking and daring of 
smiles, that said as plainly as words could have 
said it You wont ferrule me, Arthur Stone, if 
I whisper ever so much !” 

A sudden flush of anger reddened up into the 
cheeks of the young man, and shot from the 
depths of his fine gray eyes, as he said, deter- 
minedly, in answer to the smile of the red mouth 
and blue eyes, and the toss of the dainty head— 
“TI repeat it; I will ferrule the first scholar 
whom I see whispering without leave !” 

This time there was no mistaking it; there 
was a perceptible motion of Anna Hawkes’s 
pretty head, an unmistakable light in her eyes, 
and a whole, unbroken sentence wreathed about 
the cufve of her lips, as she turned carelessly to 
her books—“ You can ferrule me if you choose,” 
she said, mutely, not believing that he would 
venture to do it. 

“ And I certainly will,” was the silent reply 
of the young man, confident the while that she 
would not allow him an opportunity of putting 
his threat in execution. But he was ill at ease 
as he turned moodily to the arithmetic class from 
which his attention had been drawn by the un- 
usual confusion. Affairs had taken a disagree- 
able turn, an unexpected courso, and whatever he 
might do, he could not better them. There was 
but one way for him. He must put a stern face 
upon the matter. He must maintain his dignity 
as a teacher, even if he was obliged to thrust 
roughly asjde his own wishes and inclinations. 
Anna Hawkes, pleasant, witching, graceful 
Anna—the one bright star that threw so much 
light upon his arduous, tiresome duties; the 
warm-hearted girl who had grown nearer and 
dearer to him as the dull, wintry days went by, 
till he had dared hope, silently, yet earnestly, 
that sometime he might be more to her than any 
one else in the world, even she, if she came be- 
tween him and his duties, must be sacrificed. It 
was a miserable thought, and he greeted it with 
a long, deep-drawn sigh. 

Not once during that forenoon did he venture 
to look towards Anna’s seat, or allow himself to 
pause anywhere in her vicinity, for fear his ears 
might be greeted by a provoking, odious whisper. 
Not once, I say, but I must except the long re- 
cess, during which he watched her eagerly, as 
she bent over her slate, working out her algebraic 
problems, apparently lost to everything about 
her. Two or three times he half started from his 
seat to go to her assistance, as she knit her white 
brows perplexedly, but a strange new feeling, 
like pride, kept him back. He thought he had 
never seen her look half as pretty or loveable as 
then, as she sat there bending thoughtfully over 
her book, with one white hand running rapidly 
and gracefully over her slate. Her dress of dark 
cyimson cloth, with its full sleeves confined at 
the wrists by black velvet bands, fashioned high 
in the neck, but in such a manner as to display 
her full, white throat, was strangely becoming to 
her. He had never thought of it before, but there 
was a certain refinement in her taste that was 
truly pleasing. It was visible in everything she 
wore—the dainty bric collar fined at the 








throat by a small cameo breast-pin ; the knots of 
black velvet ribbon fastened about her luxuriant 
soft brown braids ; the petite black silk apron, 
with its girdle of silk cord, and full, large, 
drooping tassels, and even the slender, shining 
little kid boots that peeped daringly out from 
the folds of her ample skirt. In all his life Ar- 
thur Stone had never looked upon a face or figure 
so pleasant or captivating. But as he watched 
her, she raised her eyes to his face. In a mo- 
ment the pretty seriousness which had rested so 
becomingly upon her features was gone. A pro- 
voking smile curled up her rosy mouth, and 
went with a sudden rush of triumph over her 
whole face, dilating her finely curved nostrils and 
sweeping like very sunshine over the blue of her 
eyes, making such rare dimples about her chin, 
as one might have supposed to have been fitted 
by the cunning forefinger of Cupid himself. 

Arthur Stone was vexed, but he was too much 
a man of the world to allow the young girl to 
know how much she was capable of annoying 
him, and so after the first flame of petty anger 
had died out from his cheeks and forehead, he 
said, in a voice, the coolness of which surprised 
even himself: 

“ Can I be of assistance to you, Miss Hawkes ?” 

“None, sir, thank you. I have quite con- 
quered my exercises alone to-day.” 

Foolish fellow! The very coolness of his 
manner betrayed the secret which he strove to 
hide. There was little need of coverts if there 
was nothing to conceal. And so it was that the 
forenoon slipped unpleasantly away, and the af- 
ternoon came in its stead. The teagher’s rule 
so far was a good one. The school was remark- 
able for its quietude. If Anna Hawkes had not 
been present, Mr. Stone would have counted it a 
success, but as it was, he was in a constant tre- 
mor of fear. 

A raised hand in the neighborhood of her 
seat, and a timid application for assistance was 
met with something like an unreasonable frown. 
In a hurried, nervous way he proceeded to ex- 
plain away the difficulty to the timid applicant, 
anxious to be free from such dangerous surround- 
ings. Just as he was congratulating himself 
upon his success, and about turning away, a 
rapid, whispered volley of words rattled past his 
ears. There was no avoiding it. He knew the 
source from whence they came as well as did 
every scholar that heard them. He could not 
pass thoughtlessly along. The dread alarm had 
come with such a sudden distinctness as to sur- 
prise him into an involuntary start. Every pair 
of eyes in the school-room were turned inquir- 
ingly and curiously to his face. He was forced 
into doing his duty. The heavy beard about 
his mouth was friendly to him then, for it covered 
a suspicious pallor that settled there as he turned 
about and rested his eyes sternly upon the blush- 
ing, piquant face of Anna Hawkes. She was 
the picture of innocence just then, with her 
brown lashes drooped low upon her cheeks, and 
the pearly white teeth crushed cruelly down upon 
the crimson of her lips. 

“‘ Miss Hawkes, can you tell me who whispered 
a moment since?” 

“Yes, sir.’ The white lids were thrown 
wide open, and the clear eye fixed frankly upon 
his own. 

“Who ?” 

“], sir.” 

“ Will you oblige me by stepping this way a 
moment?” He led the way out in the floor. 

“Yes, sir, certainly.” She followed him 
promptly, pausing beside the desk and resting 
one hand prettily upon its top. 

“T suppose you listened to my rule of this 
morning ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ You understood it, too, doubtless?” 

“ Yes, sir, perfectly.” 

“Understanding it perfectly, then, you have 
been pleased to break it. Can you name my 


duty ?” 
“Jt does not admit of a question. Ferrule 
me, sir.” She commenced drawing a slender 


yold ring from her left hand. ‘This hand?” 
she asked, suddenly, looking up into his face. 

““We have plenty of time, Miss Hawkes; do 
not hurry,” he said, evading her question, “ I 
have something to say to you.” 

She leaned her elbow upon the desk, and 
her burning face upon her hand. “TI shall be 
happy to listen to you,” she said, 

“T will not trouble you but a moment, only to 
say that I regret more than I am able to express, 
that a scholar whom I have ever endeavored to 
treat with uniform courtesy and respect, and in 
whose advancement I had felt a lively interest, 
should, by so glaring a misdemeanor, such an 
utter contempt of my wishes, avow her disregard 
for me as a teacher and a friend. Such a dis- 
play is unpleasant enough if a mere child wil- 
fully breaks the rales of a school, but when in- 
stead a young gentleman or lady so far forgets 


him or herself, it is intensely painful. I assure 
you that I deeply regret this.” 
Anna bowed gracefully as Mr. Stone ceased 


speaking. Again her white teeth were dented 
into her lip, while the brown lashes trembled 
close upon the deep, burning red of her cheeks. 

“Your hand, if you please.” 

The little white hand was reached forth as 
though it were to receive a caress instead of a 
blow. As it lay so tenderly and trustingly upon 
the broad palm of the teacher, he inwardly cursed 
his stars. He called himself a brute, a tyrant, 
amonster. He hada mind to get down upon 
his knees and pray for a big-mouthed earthquake 
to come and swallow him ; for a sudden flash of 
lightning (in the winter time) to melt him into 
nonentity ; for a whirlwind to sweep him with 
its rapid rushing winds from off the face of 
the earth. Strike that little dimpled hand with 
a cruel two-inch rule? He had rather cover, ay, 
blister it with kisses, instead. It trembled within 
his grasp, and about the mouth of the owner a 
little white line was islanding the redness of her 
lips. For a moment, he thought he’d kneel be- 
fore her, and ask her to give the pale prisoner 
entirely to him. It would be Ais hand then, and 
no one could blame him for not wishing to in- 
jure his own property. A thought struck him. 
He might strike his own hand instead of 
Anna’s. He could shield her and take the blow 


himself. The idea was arare one He was in 
a mood for cracking every knuckle that he owned. 
He raised his ruler. Anna raised her eyes to his 
face. His fixed, determined expression startled 
her. She would bear his blow without shrinking, 
without starting, she thought, but, O, she would 
hate him, hate him, Aate him, so long as she 
lived! As the thought flashed through her mind, 
a gay, dashing looking sleigh, drawn by a pair 
of fine horses, came rapidly up to the school- 
house door. 

Lucky, lucky Mr. Stone, the rule fell harm- 
lessly upon the fair, rosy palm of Anna, as he 
turned his eyes toward the window, andexclaimed 
hurriedly : 

“The committee, Miss Hawkes. You can 
take your seat now, but remain to-night after 
school. Even for this interruption I should not 
feel justified in letting the affair pass.” 

“The last committee man upon earth that I 
would care to see !’’ exclaimed Mr. Stone to him- 
self, as he bowed low before the pompous young 
gentleman, known by the cognomen of Dr. Wes- 
ley Barker, who rapped with his whip upon the 
door—said young gentleman being one of wealth 
and education. But the teacher did not care a 
fig for his wealth—he did not envy him—or any- 
thing for his education—his own was quite equal 
to it. But what he did care for was, that Dr. 
Barker was a great admirer of Anna Hawkes, 
and in the present state of affairs he did not care 
about having any rivals around. Everything 
went along smoothly during school hours, as it 
always did during the visits of the several com- 
mittee, but the moment school was dismissed, 
Dr. Barker stalked across the school-room floor 
and up to Anna Hawkes’s seat. Mr. Stone bit 
his lips with vexation. His rival had made his 
appearance quite inthe nick of time. He de- 
spised meanness heartily, denounced it wherever 
he saw it, but now in spite of himself, he stood 
and listened eagerly to catch the few words that 
dropped from Dr. Barker’s and Anna’s lips. 

“T’ll ask Mr. Stone to excuse me,” he heard 
Anna say. 

“Which of course he will do,” 
Barker. 

“T am not so certain of that,” was the smiling 
reply, as she started towards his desk. 

“IT hope you'll pardon me for daring to ask 
such a thing, but Dr. Barker wishes me to drive 
with him in his new sleigh, which I’m very anx- 
ious to do, and so I’d like to be excused from 
remaining to night to take my ferruling, promis- 
ing to come early to-morrow morning.” 

Mr. Stone bowed and said, ‘“‘very well,” though 
the words quite choked him. He secretly wished 
Dr. Barker and his new sleigh in China, and 
himself free from the vocation of school teach- 
ing. He thought as he stood moodily by his 
desk watching Anna Hawkes pin her plaid 
shawl closely about her throat, and tie under her 
chin the blue ribbons of her quilted hood, pre- 
paratory to her drive with Dr. Barker, that he 
was the most miserable man in existence, and 
that he would purchase him a farm, work shov- 
elling on the railroad, would do anything rather 


replied Dr. 


ready to take charge of the village academy the 
following spring, but now he resolved that he 
would not do it. He would throw up the en- 
gagement at once. 

“No doubt she thinks me a very brute,” he 
said to himself, as the gay equipage went dash- 
ing down the street. erhaps after all, she had 
not meditated that ruthless attack upon his dig- 
nity and patience, he mused. Indeed, now he 
thought of it again, the whisper was more like a 
sudden exclamation than anything else. Yet, 
he had not given her the slightest chance for an 
explanation, but like an executioner’ who loved 
his occupation, hurried her forward to a punish- 
ment—the dolt, that he called himself. He had 
a very poor opinion of Arthur Stone just at that 
moment. He was sure that he would quite like 
to horsewhip him. 

A fair counterpart of the pupil’s thoughts 
and feelings were those of the teacher. It was 
a dull, dreary drive that Anna Hawkes took 
with Dr. Barker. She hadn’t a heart toenjoy it 
after her folly of the afternoon. 

“ He thinks that Ido not care for, or respect 
him,” was the thought uppermost in her mind, 
whichever way she turned. ‘“ And this is the re- 
turn Iam making him for all his kindness to 
me—all the interest he has taken in my studies 
both out of school and in. , if he could but 
know the truth !” 

Thetruth! The young girl startled herself 
by the words. And what was the truth? She 
buried her burning face in her hands, as she 
asked the question. It was this. She loved Ar- 

@thur Stone!—loved him better than life itself! 
A cry of pain went from her lips, as the knowl- 
edge settled slowly down upon her heart. But 
what proof had she given him of this? What 
proof that she was any other than a vain, selfish, 
unwomanly thing! None, alas, none! Like 
any woman who is conscious of her power, she 
gloried in hers over Arthur Stone. But how 
was he to know that it was any but the glory of 
a fickle, heartless coquette, rather than that of a 
strong, loving, true-hearted woman, who makes 
her power a golden chain about the heart of the 
man she loves, by which she draws him tenderly 
and gently towards her? How, O, how, was he 
to know this? The thought was agonizing 


er. 

She resolved at last to go to him in the morn- 
ing, and confess her fault, humbling as it was. 
He should know, at least, that she held his feel- 
ings too sacred to wound them wantonly. But in 
the morning she was sick and feverish, hardly 
able to lift her head from the pillow. She could 
not see Arthur that day, and so she must con- 
tentedly wait for the next. Against her wishes 
Dr. Barker was summoned, who croaked dubi- 
ously of a fever which was hanging about her. 
She must be careful, be very quiet, and follow 
his directions, he said, and he would come again 
in the afternoon to learn how she was getting 
along. He came in the afternoon, but at an un- 
lucky hour. Anna sat leaned back in the rock- 
ing-chair by the window, looking eagerly up the 
street. Dr. Barker was vain enough to believe 
she was watching for him. But while he prated 
learnedly at her side, he saw a rapid red stain 





than teach another sehgol. ~He had engaged al- | 








through a the whiteness of her cheek, and an eager 
light break out from the clear blue of her eyes. 
Arthur Stone was passing by the house, and 
viewing with a scornful curl of the lip the hand- 
some equipage of Dr. Barker. He did not look 
beyond it, to the pale face bent so earnestly 
towards him, but turned his eyes coldly away 
and walked haughtily down the street, while 
Anna sank back with a sigh into the softly 
cushioned chair. The next morning she refused 
to remain away from school another day. Ar- 
thur Stone would say that she was cowardly, 
that she feared a ferruling, that she absented 
herself purposely, because of the misunderstand- 
ing of Tuesday afternoon, which she was too 
guilty to face again. She would go té school 
though she dropped fainting on her way. She 
could not rest until her weary mind was anbur- 
dened of its heavy load. So she went, pale and 
trembling, at an early hour to the old school- 
house. 

‘How he scorns me—how he hates me!” she 
thought, as Mr. Stone quietly raised his eyes to 
her face, and bowed a silent good morning as 
she entered the room. How could she ever face 
that stern, cold gaze, and make her excuses for 
not keeping her appointment of the previous 
morning ? 

“Twas too ill to come out yesterday morn- 
ing,” she said, in a trembling voice, “or I should 
not have broken my promise. Will this morn- 
ing do as well?” 

Mr. Stone glanced keenly into her face. The 
blanched cheeks and white quivering lips testi- 
fied to the truth of what she said. 

“ Are you able to be here now?” he asked, in 
a tone of voice that had more of tenderness than 
aught else running through it. 

“Hardly. You can fer—ferrule me, and I 
will go home,” she said, while her cheeks crim- 
soned with shame. 

Mr. Stone bit his lips to keep back a reply 
which rose involuntarily to them. Again was 
that tender, white hand before him waiting meek- 
ly for its punishment, now weak and trembling 
from illness. Did she think him a brute? Quite 
evidently, from her actions. 

“I—I—regret that I wounded your feelings 
Tuesday,” she said, raising her eyes to his face. 
“Tam thoughtless, I hope not heartless. Wiii 
you pardon me?” The question was asked in 
a low, quivering voice, half choked with tears. 

“ Pardon you!” Mr. Stone repeated the words 
slowly, in a clear, emphatic tone. 

“Is it too much to ask? You will not refuse 
me—you could not refuse me if you knew—” 

“ What?” 

“How utterly miserable 1am. I cannot stay 
here — here’s my hand — be quick — let me go 
home !” 

With a quick, rapid movement the teacher 
grasped the little feverish hand that was out- 
stretched to him, and covered it over and over 
again with fervent, passionate kisses. 

“Forgive you,” he said, while his fine eyes 
grew deep and tender in their expression, “ for- 
give you, yes, a thousand times, and then not be 
able to show you a millionth part of the love 
which I bear for you. Forgive you—but I’ll 
dare ask more than you—dare hope, perhaps 
more than you cared to hope—that you will love 
me ; that you will place yourself and this sinned 
against, abused little hand in my keeping. Tell 
me, Anna, have I asked too much ?” 

The answer was faint and low that came from 


“Anna Hawkes’s lips, but nevertheless it was a 


satisfactory one, for the sweet little mouth from 
whence it came took immediate reward in kisses. 
So it all ended. And a few weeks afier, Anna 
Hawkes became Mrs. Arthur Stone, much to the 
satisfaction of the wondering school at Elton. 











Floral Department. — 





| Prepared for The Flag of our Union.} 


Though winds be chill, and fields be drear, 
And fierce the wild autumua! gale, 
Transplanted to our fireside warm, 
The floral beauties of the vale 
Shall bloom within our cosy rootn, 
And give us summer's sweet perfume —Heemann. 





Arbutelon. 

The arbutelon is a, beautiful plant for parlor culture in 
winter. The singularly elegant forms of its bell-shaped, 
straw-colored flowers render it very attractive, although 
the rather stiff character of the plant itself does not par- 
ticularly adapt it to greenhoure culture. This should 
be introduced in November into the house intended to 
have fire-heat at night, and it will require but little care 
beyond wateriog. It should be a!lowed a good-sized pot 
and any rich, loamy compost that may be at hand. In 
spriag, the branches should be well cut back, to keep the 
plant bushy and within moderate bounds Daring sum 
mer, it may stand out with the other house plants until 
October. 


Plants in Pots. 

In general, all plants grown in pots should have the 
support of a regular or symmetrical shape; and all those 
grown in beds or borders, such as sweet peas, the nastar- 
tium, the searlet runner, etc., should have small, branchy 
stakes inserted in the soil in a regular manner, so as not 
to appear the work of chance or carelessness, but of art 
and careful design. In the case ot climbing roses, they 
may either be supported by training against walls or 
trellis work, or on single rods, with expanding, parasol- 
like-teps of wire-work, or they may be supported on cones 
or pyramids of rods or poles. 





Ever-blooming Koses. 

The ever-blooming roses are of a dwarf habit generally, 
and do not require prur.ing except to preserve the regu- 
lar shape of the plant. Roses of this class may be easily 
propagated by cuttings of sufficiently ripened wood, set 
in pans or boxes in a cold greenbouse. Choose short 
wood, and make the cuttings about three inches long, 
inserting them in a compost of sand or loam, or mould— 
about two parts of sand to one of the other. The soil 
must be pressed firmly—an indispensable condition to 
success with all cuttings 


Daphne Flowers. 

The daphne mazereon is a handsome shrub. The flow- 
ers come out before the leaves, growing in clusters all 
round the shoots of the former year. The flowers are 
succeeded by brilliant scarlet berries. Another variety, 
with white flowers, bas yellow berries. The shrub is 
sweet-scented. and, where there are many together, they 
perfume the air to a considerable distance. 


The Calceolaria, or Slipper-wort. 

A showy plant, comprising many varieties, and easy of 
culture. When kept in rooms, the plants should be 
placed in a cool window, where they will not freese, and 
kept a little moist. 





Sester’'s Picnic. 


The following conversation occurred between « theatri- 
cal manager and an aspirant for Thespian honors: 
a“ bog is your pleasure?” asked the manager. 
“ An eng- ment at you-you-your 
the opelenst. i rsd spice es 
* Bat you stammer.” 
“ Like Betterton.”’ 
“ You are we small * 
* Like Kea 
* You 6; 
* Like 
“ and through the nose.” ° 
* Like Booth.’ 
“ And you make faces.” 
“en Barton.” 
“* You have badly-sha: legs."’ 
* Like Wallack. of itis 
‘ And brawny arms.” 
bon “Like Forrest.’ 
“ And an obese person.” 
‘ Like Blake.” 





k monotonous.” 
Tea 


“But yok tH the defects of all these artists.”’ 
: th-t! just it. If you en-ga-gage me, you will 
need no 8-s-stars at all. ’ 


* Ben,” said a bar-room politician to his companion, 


“did you know I had declined the office of alderman?" 


“You declined the office of alderman? Was you 
elected ?”’ 

*O, no.” 

* What then?—nomi 1a 


“No, but I attended party caucus last evening, 
and took an active part; and when a nominating commit- 
tee was appointed, and were making up the ee of candi- 
dates, I went up to them, and begged they would not 

e for ald as it would be impoulible for 
me to ateelnd to the duties.” 
* Show, Jake!—what iy did they make?” 

“ Why, they said they hadn’t —— of such a thing " 





Ladies vs. Gentlemen.—Three things a — cannot do: 
Ist. Shecanuot pass 4 millinery shop without mieeing: 
wie She cannot see a piece of lace without asking th 


a F She cannot see a baby without kissing it. 

A lady turns the tables on the gentlemen as follows: 

Three things a gentleman ‘cannot do 

Ist. He cannot go through the house and shut the 
door after him 

2d. He cannot have a shirt made to suit him. 

Sd. He can never be satisfied with the ladies’ fashions. 


The elder Matthews used to recount the following as 
genuine. It occurred at a steamboat table 
* Will you oblige me by handing me the ‘butter? said 
Matthews. 
“There ’s butter by you,” said the man spoken to, in a 
cold, disagreeable tone. 
‘Thank you,” said Matthews. “1 did not see it.” 
~ Very weil,” said his amiable neighbor, ‘‘ who said 
you did see it. 
This closed ‘ae conversation, at least between “ the 
parties’ mentioned. 


Ne np nn a a a 


A judge was trying a prisoner aecused of felony. While 
delivering his charge, and minutely recapitulating and 
commenting on the evidence, the jury and the counsel 
fell fast asleep! The sheriffs who had charge of the pris- 
oner, being soon after seen to nod, a spectator, who hay 
pened to be awake, and apprehending the prisoner might 
escape, suddenly exclaimed: 

** Wake the sheriffs!” 

“Never mind,” said the judge (who was a in his 
way), ‘the sheriffs muy have their nap out, for pris- 
oner is fast asleep also!” 


een ws —s 


A tall, stooping, pease son of Vermont presented him- 
self in front of the Benton House, a few days since, where 
& number of ies aud gentlemen were standing, and in- 
quired for Mr. »& deputy in one of the State offices. 

He was not there. ry next inquiry was ‘* How shall I 
know him?”—* He is a tail, dark- -complexioned young 
man, with a heavy beara and moustache,” was the an- 

swer. ‘Is he dis in any other way?” was the next 
question, delivered with the utmost naivete, and without 
the shadow of emotion. 


MY HEART IS SORE FOR SOMEBODY. 
Ye powers that smile on virtuous asin 
O, sweetly smile on some! 
Frao ilka danger keep him free, 
And send me safe my somebody! 
Heigh-ho, for somebody ; ; 
O, heigh, for somebody ! 
I would gang—where would I not?”— 
For the sake of somebody !— Burns. 











At one of the hotels in Washington several members of 

gress made themselves conspicuous by calling to one 
another across the table. ‘‘ Will the gentleman from 

aine pass me the bread?””— Will gentleman from 
me the salt?” ete., ete. was & gentle- 
man present who was exceedingly annoyed by th a oe 
versation; and turning to the waiter at the back 
chair, he ‘politel il 

Africa pass me the butter?” ' 


ww 


Tom, Dick and Harry were in the front office about 2 
o'clock, P.M. Tom and Dick were on the move for 
home, when the learned preceptor steps out from his in- 
terior den, and remarks: “* Young gentlemen, do not all 
of you go, quite yet; I want some one to carry a letter 

tg town.” Exit preceptorintoden ‘ Well, Tom,” says 
Dick, “‘ you and pape go, and that will lew 


ve one.” — 
“Yes ,’ says Harry, ‘‘ two from three leaves one to carry.’’ 

















ee 


an aperture in the apex, grand- 
mama, and @ eomeepo sg aperture in the Meneie nd b; 
applying the egg to the lips, and forcibly inhaling the 
breath, the shell is sousty discharged of its contents.” 

“ Bless my soul,” the old lady cried, ‘‘ what astonish- 
ing improvements they do make! Now, in my young 
days, we just made a hole in each end, and sucked.” 


A young fellow, once walking down a street, in Rich- 
mond, Va., was met by a sou of darkness, who, in pase- 
ing, jostled him. The young fellow tarned acu ieee 
with one blow, knocked him iuto the middle of the stree 
Siowly picking himself up, and rubbing his eyes, he - 
claimed, with an irresistible ludicrousness, ** Lor’ Al- 
mighty, massa!—how did J git heah?” 


“Ma, have you one any carrots?’ asked a boy, who had 
been writing a letter to his mother. 

‘Why, my son?” asked bis mother. 

** Cause I left out a word ia my letter, and the teacher 
says that when we leave out «a word, we must put in a 
carrot, and write the word we want to put in over the 
next line.” 

There is a railroad down South which runs one train s 
day, drawn by a locomotive of about coffee-pot power. 
‘The conductor is so polite, that if a lady shouts omy 
** Mr. Conductor, | sb, ike « drink of water,”’ he im- 
mediately jumps offi! the train with a stick, and 
attends to the lady's, 


Se anh nh hah hee 


Accompany jug: a Noah's ark fresh from Germany, and 
on sale in Kuglish toy-shops, is a catulogue of the in- 
mates thereof in German, Frenchand English. _ Amongst 
the articles named are * two mice, two sheep,” but beat 
of ali, * eight men, viz., four men and four wives.” 
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This long established and well knewn weekly 
after twelve re of unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
has become a *‘ household word” from Maine to Califor- 
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(> It is of the mammoth siz, yet contains no adver- 
ato in ite eight super-royal pages 

eo. t is devoted to news, tales, 

weries, miscellany, ‘wit and bumor. 

— It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who ha 
seventeen years of editorial experience in Boston 

(O> It contains in its large, wel) filled and deeply in- 


8, stories of the 


~~ cultivates 

taste for all that is good and beautiful in humanity 
It is ack: that the influence of such 

@ paper in the home circle is almost incalculable. 

(7 Its suggestive pages oke in the young en in- 
quiring spirit, and add to their store of know 

(> Its columns are free frem aga and all jarring 
topies, its object being to make home happy 

(> It is for these reasons reasons that it has for years been so 
popular a favorite throughout the country. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 
SCENES IN THE FORKAT 


Away from the crowded haunts of : 
the shadows of palaces, from the crime 
ization, the struggles of ambition, the 
of hate, to the calm and cool shades « 
quil forest! Here are pyramids of ve 
pathways of emerald, sheets of wate: 
framework of flowers, fairer and truer 
Versailles mirror with its golden bord 
is music, too, unbought and unriva 
winged choristers whose existence is 
yet here too, alas! human passions 
and trouble. 

The aged gipsey queen was sitting i: 
allotted to her accommodation, brooding 
schemes and the cares of administratio: 
too, like sovereigns of more note, had 
when Zamina, the beautiful gipse 
or twice fitted, fairy-like, before 
tered and prostrated herself with 

from ter lowly - 

she to’ her lips and her 

with her finger, and then folding her a) 

her breast, stood attitude of : 

grace, with her d. yes bent upon t! 
her relative. 

To Zamina, the queen never wore t! 
look which she assumed to command 
dience of her stormy tribe, and it wa 
voice modulated to the gentlest tones 
now addressed her. 

“Why does not my forest fawn « 
nestle at my side? Her place is close :. 
woman’s heart.” 

“ Because,” replied Zamina, in the san 
tal style of language, “ she comes not a: 
ted child, but as the woman secking the . 
wise one.” 

“ When did Zamina ever ask aid o 
lena and meet with a refusal.” 

“ Never—and hence Zamina comes, 
you have aremedy for the ill she suffers 

“Are you ill? It cannot be—your ey: 
trous, your color bright, your step | 
elastic.” 

The color mounted to Zamina’s yor, 
she covered her tace with both ber tiny 

“Mother! mother |” she said, “ for » 
mother to me; 1 come to you for love 
I have need of them.” 

* Love-charms!”’ said the aged woman 
I sell them w the credulous fools who 
me with their gold; but you, child, h 
charms that no gold can bay.” 

“1! love-charms!” repeated Zamina 
ulously. 

“Yes, child of my love. When y: 
braided your tresses over the still pool 
in the forest glade, have you not seen 
surpassing loveliness looking up at you 
cool depths of the fountain—eyes that 
the diamond, blashes on « dusky cheek | 
on bronze—teeth that outshone the pear 
Orient, a figure more graceful than the 
lily # these are the love charms that brir 
to the feet of beauty.”’ 

“Alas! they have not brought hin 
feet!’ said the maiden 

“Him! whom?” asked the old gipees 
she knew perfectly well to whom he 
daughter alluded. @ 

“ The stranger Julian. 1 have sung, 
I have danced, and he 
praised me—I have sat at his feet and 
scarcely deigued to notice me. His t 
are faraway. He cherishes not the fi 


has not listened ; 


have gathered for him —and yet I love h 

“ Patience! in time he will retarn you: 
j “Intime! when! When my heart is « 
the roses of my cheek have withered | 
to you for ail—you know men’s hearts, « 
can read the fatare. Will he love me, or 
love for him « hopeless dream 1” 

“Hear me! if he goes back w the wo 
is there received with honor, he will forg: 
very name. If he becomes  gitano, he 
thy mate. It shall be mine so to shape 
tiny, that, like us, he will abbor the dw 
ities, and make his home in the moor an 

















